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THE RETIREMENT OF 
THE REV. DR BETHUNE-BAKER 


IT is with great regret that the editors announce the retire- 
ment of the Rev. Dr Bethune-Baker, who has recently resigned 
the Lady Margaret’s Professorship of Divinity at Cambridge, 
from the editorship of Zhe Journal of Theological Studies. 
Dr Bethune-Baker became an editor in 1903, when the JOURNAL 
was in its fourth year, and held office till last October. Short 
though their own experience has been, the present editors are 
perhaps now alone in a position properly to appreciate the 
labours he has bestowed upon the JOURNAL. Apart from the 
contributions which have appeared above his initials, every 
number of the JOURNAL which has appeared during the last 
thirty-two years is indebted in countless unsuspected ways to his 
wide learning, wise judgement, and unsparing pains. It is a 
satisfaction to the editors to know that the Committee of 
Direction have co-opted Dr Bethune-Baker to be of their 
number. He will thus still be at hand to aid the editors with 
his counsel. May he find every happiness in his retirement and 
be spared to live many years év edxa:pia cxodjs ! 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 
‘AD DIOGNETUM xi-xii’ 


THE Epistle to Diognetus is incomplete, breaking off with an 
unfinished sentence in the course of chapter x. It was thus defective 
not only in the single MS in which it survived till the year 1870, but 
also in the parent copy from which that MS was written, for the scribe 
noted that therein also there was a lacuna at this point. The passage 
which next followed in the MS has been edited as chapters xi-xii of 
the Epistle ; but it is recognized by most editors, and now on all hands, 
that this piece of text is no part of the Epistle which stands before it, 
but the end of some other work (it closes with a doxology) which in 
earlier, complete, copies followed the Epistle. The work of which 
‘ad Diognetum xi-xii’ is the conclusion was perhaps, like the Epistle 
itself and several other treatises in the same MS, attributed to Justin 
Martyr. To avoid all ambiguity this piece of text will be referred to in 
the following pages as ‘the fragment’, or in short as ‘F’, but the two 
parts into which it has been divided will still be called chapters xi 
and xii. 

I have been vaguely aware for many years that Bunsen and some 
later German scholars have assigned the authorship of F to Hippoly tus, 
but the only mention of this that I have noticed in any English 
publication is that in Shahan’s translation of Bardenhewer’s /atrologie 
(1908), where it is said: ‘G. N_ Bonwetsch has shewn that cc. r1-12 
of the Letter to Diognetus belong to Hippolytus’ (p. 69). In his third 
German edition (1910) Bardenhewer says only that several scholars attri- 
bute the fragment to Hippolytus, then referring his readers to an article 
by A. Frhr. Di Pauli in the Zheologische Quartalschrift. \xxxviii, 1906. 
Recently I came upon this article of Di Pauli quite by chance, and 
there found for the first time precise references to three writers, Bunsen, 
Driseke, and Bonwetsch, who have maintained that Hippolytus is the 
author of F. In 1852 Bunsen not only claimed the fragment for 
Hippolytus but expressed the opinion that it is the concluding passage 
of his great work against the heresies, the PAilosophumena.' Bunsen’s 
suggestion, after remaining unnoticed for fifty years, was taken up and 
advocated in 1902 by Draseke,? who, however, did not carry the proof 
much farther (‘nicht viel weiter iiber Bunsen hinausgeht und Klarheit 


1 Hippolytus and his Age; in the original English edition vol. i pp. 185 ff and 
193 ff. 

2 The reference given by Di Pauli is ‘ Zeitschr. f. wissensch. Theol. xlv (1902) 
S. 275 ff’. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 3 


vermissen lasst’). In the same year the subject was treated indepen- 
dently and more thoroughly by Bonwetsch,' who ascribed the authorship 
of F to Hippolytus, but hesitated to connect it with any particular 
treatise. Di Pauli himself agrees with Bunsen in believing F to be the 
close of the Philosophumena, and he writes in support of that view. 

Some twenty years ago, without having read a word of what others 
had written on the matter, and (if I remember rightly) without knowing 
that this view had ever been put forward, I came to the conclusion on 
my own account that F is the end of some work by Hippolytus, though 
it did not occur to me then to connect it with the PAslosophumena. 
The latter idea was derived from Di Pauli’s article, but I am now 
prepared to accept it nearly on the same terms as the Hippolytean 
authorship itself. 

Perhaps I may explain how it was that I came to be interested in the 
authorship of the fragment. I had been working on the document 
then known as the ‘ Egyptian Church Order’, but now generally accepted 
as being the Afostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, and I was led on to try 
and test the external evidence pointing to Hippolytus as author by 
comparing the document with his other writings. For that purpose 
I had to read and re-read most of his remains, and so became familiar 
with his leading thoughts, literary mannerisms, and favourite words, 
and was left with a strong impression of his style. With my mind full 
of Hippolytus I chanced to read again the two chapters at the end of 
the Epistle to Diognetus, and somehow I felt that I was still reading 
Hippolytus. I then began to note familiar words and phrases and to 
enter in the margins of my copy of Lightfoot-Harmer’s <Afostolic 
Fathers cross-references to Hippolytus. But I did not proceed to 
gather up the results and put them into connected form. The fragment 
provided some interesting parallels to the Afostolic Tradition, but it 
did not seem worth while at that time to cite them at the cost of first 
proving that F itself was by Hippolytus. Now that the Afostolic 
Tradition is accepted the case is refersed, and we may cite that work 
in illustration of F. 

Even now, though I have consulted the passages in Bunsen referred 
to by Di Pauli, I have not read either Draseke or Bonwetsch. My 
apology for writing on a subject that has been treated by others 
without first reading what they have to say may be this: first, that 
I cannot at the moment consult the publications in which they have 
written ; next, that I am writing to support, not to controvert, their 
views, and arguments put forward independently by more than one 

1 In ‘ Gétting. Nachr. phil.-hist. Kl. 1902, S, 621-634’. 


2 See The so-called Egyptian Church Order (Cambridge ‘Texts and Studies’, 
1916) pp. 160-168, 
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writer are likely to carry more weight than those simply copied and 
repeated ; thirdly, I gather from Di Pauli that Bonwetsch, who has gone 
most carefully into the subject, has made very little use of the P4éloso- 
phumena as a term of comparison,’ whereas I shall have occasion to 
make considerable use of it. As to the parallels here drawn from 
other treatises of Hippolytus, it will be strange if some of them have 
not been already noted by Bonwetsch, and especially those from the 
Commentary on Daniel, which he afterwards edited. 

In what follows the question of the authorship of F will be taken first, 
and the relation of the fragment to the PAs/osophumena then considered 
separately—though the two questions are so closely connected that it is 
difficult to keep them rigidly apart. In the text only such parallels will 
be alleged as appear to have clear evidential value ; minor coincidences, 
which yet seem to deserve consideration in connexion with the other 
evidence, will be pointed out in the footnotes. 

















I. Zhe authorship of F. 


1. In the proem to his Philosophumena, after saying that he now 
intends to expose (éfeeiv) even the secret teachings of the heretics, 
which he had forborne to do in an earlier treatise against them, 
Hippolytus proceeds thus :— 







GAN’ eel dvayxdler jas 6 Adyos cis péyav BvOdv diyyjoewy em Piva, 

> « ’ A > ‘ ‘ , , ‘ ‘ > , 
ctx yovpeOa ovyav, GAA Ta wavtwv Séypata Kata Aerriv éxbépevor 
ovdev cwwrncopev. doxed €, ei Kai paxporepos Exrar b Adyos, pi) Kapety. 
Lae ‘ ’ , ~ ~~ > , ’ , 4 . 
ovdé yap puxpav twa BonPaay 76 Tov avOpirwv Biv xatadeipopev mpds TO 
pyxére tAavaoOa pavepos tavtwv dpwvtwv Ta Kpvgia aiT&v Kai appyta 







Opyta, & rapuevopevor povors Tois potas Tapadiddacw. Tata dé Erepos 
ovk éreyéer 7) 7 év exxAnola wapadobéy Gyrov mveipa, oF tuxdvTEes mpdrepor 
ot dwécrohko perédocavy ois Spas memoreuxdow Gv ipeis Siddoxor 
Tuyxdvovres THs Te airis xdpitos peréxovres dpyxrepareias Te Kai Sida- 
oxanias Kai ppoupoi ris éxxAnoias hedoyropévor oix dpOarpa vuoralopev 
ovdt Adyov épOdv cwrapev, GAN obdé racy PryH Kal odpare épyaopevor 
kdpvopev aga agiws OeG 1H evepyéry dvtarodid0var Tepopevor, Kal ovd’ 
ovtws Kat dgiav dpePopevor, try ev ols wemoteipeOa pi) drovodvrtes, 
GAAA Tod iBiov Kaipod Ta pérpa ercreAodvres Kai bca wapéxer Td Gyrov 
mveipa wacw &bOdvws Kowwvoivres’ ob povov dAAdrpia i éd€yxov «is 
davepov dyovres, GAAG Kal doa 4 Aja bird Tis Tod maTpds XadprTos 
mapahaBoitca avOparas dinxdvyce, tadra Kai ba Adyou onpeovpevor Kai 
ba. ypappdrwv éupaprvpotvpevar dverauryivtws knpvooopev. (And lower 
















1 ‘Leider hat Bonwetsch in seinen Untersuchungen die Philosophumena fast 
gar nicht beigezogen.’ 
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down) éor: pév otv mwévou peordv 7d éxryeipovpevov Kai toAARs Seopevov 
ioropias, GAN’ oi« évdenoopev’ torepov yap eipavel ws aOAnTiy pera 
wohdv mévov’ orepavov TuxdvTa 7) Europov peta péyav Oaracons oddov 
Kepddvavta 7) yewpyov peta idpira mpoowrov Kaprav drodavcavta 7 
mpopyrnv pera dvedurpors Kai UBpas dpavra ta AaAnOévra droBaivovra. 
Thus at the outset Hippolytus stands forward as a champion of the 
truth and presents his credentials as a teacher. He realizes that the 
work he has undertaken will be long and arduous, but he is confident 
that he has the necessary qualifications for it. He is a successor of the 
Apostles, and as such lays claim to the same ‘grace’ (xapis, here 
practically equivalent to ydpupa’), high-priesthood,® and authority to 
teach (d:dacxadia) as they had ; for he has by succession the same Holy 
Spirit, which the Apostles first receiving imparted to those who had 
‘rightly believed’, and which has passed on to the Church ; and what- 
soever this Holy Spirit bestows upon him he will communicate without 
stint to all. 
Towards the end of his work he strikes a similar note, addressing 
himself now to all nations and inviting all to come and learn of him :— 


pabere "EXAnves, Alito, Xaddaior xai rd wav yévos dvOpiruv . . . 
map hpav tev dikwv tod Geod (Philos. x 31 fin.). 


Then after expounding in the next two chapters his theory of the 
origin of the universe and his doctrine of the Divine Logos, he makes 
a still more impressive address :— 


Towvros & epi TO Geiov GAnOHs Adyos, & avOpwror “EdAnvés TE Kai 
BadpBapo, XadSaioi re kai ’Acorvpron, Aiydrrioi te Kai AiBves, ‘Ivdoi re 
cai Aifiowes, KeAroi re wai oi otpatyyoivres Aartivot, raves Te of THY 
Eiporny ‘Aciav te xai AtBinv xatocxoivtes’ ols aipBovdos eyo yivopat, 
dAavOpumou Adyou bwdpxwv pabytis ‘ Kai dirdvOpwros, drws mpoadpa- 
povres didaxOijre wap jpav tis 6 dvtws Oeds Kal % TovTov etaxKTos 


Sypuoupyia (Philos. x 34 init.). 


‘Friend of God’, ‘ disciple of the Logos’, and (by clear implication, 
though not in express terms) Doctor gentium: such is Hippolytus’s 
further account of himself towards the close of his great work. Can 


1 So Wendland emends; the MSS, followed by Duncker-Schneidewin, have 
moAAov mévov, which may be right after all: see p. 7 below. 

2 Compare Philos, viii 19, where he says of the Montanists: iwép 5¢ dtoordAous Kai 
way xapopa tavra Ta ywvaa 5ofaCovav. 

3 dpx:epateia here no doubt denotes the episcopal office : so Lightfoot and others 
understand it, 

* Cf. com, in Dan, ii 22: of tpeis maides tv BaBvdAdr (yadnrai Tov Ad-you évres)— 
‘ Janger des Wortes seiend’ (Old Slavonic). 
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such lofty personal pretensions, or the pontifical manner in which these 
are stated, be paralleled from any other writer of the second or third 
century? Yet both are echoed to the full in the fragment at the end of 
the ad Diognetum, which begins thus :— 


ob géva SmAG ovdE waparoyws (yrd, GAA Groordhuv yevdpevos 
padyths yivopa: SiSdonahos COvav. .. . ris yap dpbis divdayHeis kai Adyw 
mporgidrys yevnbcis otk émilyntet cadds pabeiv ra di Adyou SeyOévra 
davepas pabyrais; ols éhavépwoev Adyos Haveis, tappyoia Aadov, bird 
driatwv pr voovpevos, pabyrais S& Seyyovpevos, ot murroi AoywOHévres 
ix’ abrod éyvwray tatpds pvorypra (xi 1-2). 
And lower down we read :— 


doa yap Gedrjpate Tod Kededovtos Adyou exwHOnper éfermeiv pera mévou, 
ef dyarns tév Awoxahupbévtuv piv ywdpeba dpiv Kowwwvoi (xi 8; and the 
next words are) ols évruxévtes xai dxovoavtes peta orovdns civerbe Soa 

mapéxer 6 Geds trois dyarHow dpbas (xii 1). 

The writer of these passages puts forward the same claim to personal 
Divine guidance and virtual infallibility as does Hippolytus. If Hippo- 
lytus claims to be a successor of the Apostles and ‘disciple of the 
Logos’, and to speak what is given him by the Holy Spirit to speak, 
this writer styles himself a ‘disciple of the Apostles’—themselves 
disciples of the Logos—and refers to the things ‘revealed’ to him 
and which he has been ‘ moved to utter’ by the Logos. If Hippolytus 
invites all peoples and nations to come and be taught by him, this 
writer openly assumes the title ‘ Teacher of the Gentiles’ (1 Tim. ii 7). 

These correspondences lie on the surface, though they can hardly be 
described as superficial. Let us now examine the above passages 
from F more in detail. 

With ruoroi AoywrGevres (xi 2) Compare gpovpoi ris éxxAynoias AcAoyt- 
opévor (Philos. proem, ut supra). In the passive sense AoyiLerGa occurs 
again in F xi 5, there of the Logos: otros 6 dei, (6) orpepov vids Aoyw Geis. 
In these passages the verb seems to exceed its ordinary sense of 
esteemed, accounted, reputed, and to have the force almost of approved, 
found to be. 

The expression zarpos pvorypia, but with the articles (ra rod rarpos 
protypia), is found in the com. in Dan. ii 32, and the Blessings of Jacob 
(in Texte u. Untersuch. 3 R. viii 1, p. 13). 

The passage F xi 8-xii 1 recalls Hippolytus in almost every word. 
We have seen that in the proem to the P4i/os. Hippolytus speaks of the 
task before him as rovov peordv, but says that when it is accomplished 
he will be like an athlete receiving the crown pera zoAAod rovov (or pera 
mokiv mévov, as Wendland emends). In PAi/os. ix 31 he recurs to this 








— 
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thought with the words 6a zdvrwv oy diadpapdvres Kai peta wodXdod 
mévou év tais éwéa BiBras ta wavra ddypara efeumévtes xr. Can it be 
by chance that in F also (xi 8) we have the words doa... éxw7Onpev 
éfermeiv pera mévou?' The verb éfereiv is not a very common one; it 
is not found in the Old or the New Testament and occurs only three 
times in the Apostolic Fathers ; but it is a favourite word with Hippo- 
lytus, e.g. Philos. proem (4 times), i 26, iv 8, 46, v 23, vi 37,x 13; ¢. Moet. 
16 (dis) ; in Dan. i 31, ii 30, 34, iv 8, 17 ; de Antichr. cc. 2 and 50. 

The next words in F (xi 8) are é€ dydwrns* trav droxadvpbévtwv piv 
ywopeba ipiv xowwvoi. Compare Philos. proem (u.s.): kai doa wapéxe 
TO dywv tvedpa tacw abbdvws Kowwvoivres. And here the words éca 
mapéxe TO a@yvov mvevpa send us on to those which immediately follow in 
F (xii 1): ols évruydvres® ... cloeobe boa wapexer 5 Geds trois dyaraow 
ép$as. With which again compare the prologue to the Afost. Trad. of 
Hippolytus: ‘guanta quidem Deus .. . praestitit hominibus’, where the 
Apostolic Constitutions preserve the Greek: dcamep 6 Ocds . . . rapeoxev 
dvOpwras. And lower down inthe same prologue we have : ‘ praestante 
sancto spiritu perfectam gratiam eis qui vecfe credunt’, no doubt 
rendering rapéxovtos dyiov tvevpatos Tedelav xapw Tois épbas murtrevovew 
(or remorevxdow).* The verb rapéxew has already occurred in F xi 5— 
mapéxovga voiyv—where the subject is xapis: compare in Daan. iii 2, 
xXdpis .. . mapéxovea Tov éavtis wAotTOv Tois agiors. 


2. The next passage in F which I select for comment is xi 3-5 :— 
ob xapw dréorere Adyov, iva Kdopw pav7, ds id Aaod dripacOeis, dd 


1 We shall have to refer to this point again in considering the question whether 
F is not the end of the Philosophumena ; for if the phrase éfe:weiv pera mévov serves 
to connect the fragment with Hippolytus, it obviously suggests something more. 

? With this use of é& dyamns—‘ out of (our) love’— cf. the de Antichr. 67: ravra 
oo... & dyamns Tis npds Tov Kiprov dpvodpevos, Cf. also the prologue to the Afost. 
Trad.: * ex caritate quam in omnes sanctos thabuitt’, where the translator should 
have supplied ‘ habemus’, not ‘habuit’ (see J.7.S. xxiii p. 360); the phrase is 
modelled on Eph. i 15: «ai tiv ayarny tiv eis navras Tous dyiovs—in this case ‘your 
love’. As Hippolytus owes so much to Irenaeus, we may refer to the latter’s 
preface to his first book contra Haereses: dyanns 5 ipas mpotpemopévns coi re Kal 
maGow Tots peTa cov pnvica Ta péxpt viv Kexpuppéva (sc, the secret tenets of the 
heretics). 

3 Here it is to be noted that ofs refers to the preceding dca... émwnOnyuev temeiv 
pera mévov, while évrvxdévres (which Harmer renders ‘confronted with’) certainly 
means ‘reading’, and refers to a foregoing written treatise. In the Puhilos. 
Hippolytus uses of évrvyxavovres practically in the sense of ‘my readers’ (e.g. 
proem ad fix., iv 46 init., v 6); while the aorist évrvydévres (with dative) means 
‘when (or if) they read’; e.g. iv 45, vi 42 init. (ols évrvxévres, just as F above), and 
x 32, where we have ¢icovra évruxdvres hyo BiBAw ... (cf. évruxdvres. . . civecde 
in F above). 

4 Cf. Philos. proem (u.s.), of dwéarodo perédocav rois dpOas memarevxdor. 
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drootéhwy kypuxOeis, id eOvav érvote’Oy. obros b am’ dpyijs, 6 Kavos 

gaveis kai radaids eipeBeis Kai mavtore véos év dyiwy Kapdiats yevvepevos* 

obros 6 dei, (5) onpepov vids AoyuoGeis. 

Here in the second sentence we have distinctive Hippolytean thought 
and expression in regard to the Sonship of the Logos. According to 
Hippolytus it was only by the Incarnation that the Divine Logos was 
‘shewn to be’, or even in a sense decame, ‘perfect Son of God’. His 
underlying thought may have been that the relation of the Logos to the 
Father was defined and revealed as that of ‘sonship’ only through His 
becoming also Son of Man, whereby were fulfilled the prophecies which 
spoke of Him as ‘a Son of man’ and as ‘the Servant (ais) of the 
Lord’. Thus for Hippolytus the full humanity of Christ, upon which 
he so insists, is as it were a necessary complement even of His Divine 
Sonship. The most striking passages bearing on this subject are found 
in the contra Noetum and have been cited elsewhere ;' here it will be 
enough to give some examples of the language employed :— 


éort piv obv caps % ird Tov Adyov Tov TaTpwov TpocevexHeioa daHpov, 

% &x mvevpatos Kal rapbévov TéAaos vids Geod drodederypévos (c. Moet. 
4).—1d 88 wav rarnp, é& ob Sivapis Adyos. otros 5é vois, ds mpoBas ev 
Kdopy edeixvuto mais Got (Cc. 11).—ovtre yap doapkos kal kal’ éavrov 6 
Adyos TéAcwos Fw vids (xairoe TéACLos Adyos Sy povoyerys), otf H capé 
xa’ éavriy dixa rod Adyou brooryva Hdvvato but 7d ev AOyw Tiy cioTacw 
exe. ovtws ody els vids réActos Geod epavepwOy (c. 15).—épavépwoev 
éavrov éx mapbévov Kai dyiov tveipatos Kawwos dvOpwros yevonevos (C. 17). 
C. Noet. 15 is the only place in which Hippolytus says quite openly 
that the pre-existent Logos was wot yet ‘perfect Son of God’; but it 
justifies us in assuming that the same idea underlies the !ess explicit 
passages in the same treatise and elsewhere ; and it is surely present in 
the words of F xi 4-5: obros 6 dx’ dpyijs, 6 Kawds aveis Kai wadatds 
cipebeis . . . obros & dei, (56) ohpepov vids AoyioGeis.? In illustration of this 
language let me quote a single further passage. In the de Antichristo 


c. 3 Hippolytus asks ‘ Theophilus’ (to whom the treatise is addressed) 
to pray, 


Grus & madat Tois paxapios tpopyras amexdAvpev b Tod Geod Adyos, 
viv avros mddw 6 Tod Geod mais, 6 mada péev Adyos wv, vuvi SF Kai 
GvOpwros bv jas év Koopw havepwheis, capyvion vor tadra bi jpov. 
But this is not all. The same passage of F (xi 4, after waAatds 


1 In The so-called Egyptian Church Order pp. 164-165. 

2 Some such idea is perhaps latent in Justin Dial. c. 81 fin., and in Iren. 
Demonstr. c. 43 (on which see Dr Robinson’s notes) ; but in its developed form it 
is, so far as my knowledge goes, peculiar to Hippolytus. 
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cipeOeis) has the words, referring to the Logos: xai ravrore véos év dyiwv 
xapdias yevvwpevos, and in the de Antichr. 61, commenting on Apoc. 
xii 2 (kal év yaorpi Exovea xpala, ddivovea Kai Bacavilopévyn rexeiv), 


Hippolytus writes :— 


Gre dei ob waverat 7 éxxAnoia yervOou éx Kapdias Tov Adyov, Kairor év 
Koopw td drictwv SwKopévy.’.. . dv dei tixtouea i éxxAnoia diddoKe 
mavra Ta €Ovy.? 


The same far from commonplace idea is found again in the com, in 
Dan. i 10, where the Greek is wanting but the Old Slavonic version 
reads, as translated by Bonwetsch: ‘ Es hat des Vaters Mund hervor- 
gehen lassen ein reines Wort aus sich, ein zweites Wort wiederum 
erscheint geboren aus den Heiligen bestindig, die Heiligen gebarend wird 
es auch selbst wieder von den Heiligen geboren. 


3. In F xii the writer begins by promising his readers that if they will 
hearken to the truths which he has been moved by the Logos to 
impart to them, they will become ‘a paradise of delights’ and be 
‘adorned with various fruits’.* From this he goes on to speak of the 
original Paradise, or the Church which it signifies, in which ‘a tree of 
knowledge is planted and a tree of life’. It is not, he says, the tree 
of knowledge which kills, but disobedience: ‘For neither is there life 
without knowledge, nor sure knowledge without the true life. ... 
Discerning this, and blaming the knowledge which is exercised apart 
from the precept of the truth,‘ the Apostle says: Knowledge puffeth up, 
but charity edifieth (1 Cor. viii 1).6 For he, who thinks that he knows 
anything apart from the true knowledge which is testified by the life, 
has not known: he is deceived by the serpent, loving not life’ 
(xii 4-6). 

The probable significance of these allusions to a true and false 


1 Cf. F xi 2 (just before the passage under comment): iwd dicta pi voovpevos. 

2 Note again ‘the Gentiles’, of whom the writer of F claims to be the ‘ teacher’, 
whom he mentions again in xi 4 (id éOvdv émarev6n), and whom Hippolytus so 
solemnly addresses in Philos, x 31 and 34. 

3 woixidots Kapmois kexoopnpévar. The adj. moixidos is another favourite word with 
Hippolytus. 

* dvev dAnfeias mpoorayparos. Harmer renders ‘apart from the truth of the 
injunction’. In any case the mpécraypa probably refers to the command not to eat 
of the tree of knowledge, and the writer’s meaning appears to be that knowledge 
(gnosis) is not to be sought by forbidden ways, but according to the rule of faith 
and the guidance of the Church. 

® The same words are quoted twice over by Irenaeus Haer, ii 39. 1: ‘et ideo 
Paulus clamavit, Scientia inflat, caritas autem aedificat : non quia veram scientiam de 
Deo culparet . . . sed quia sciebat quosdam sub occasione scientiae elatos excidere 
a dilectione Dei.’ He is speaking of the Gnostics. 
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Gnosis will be considered further on ; here we are concerned only with 
their poetical setting and the words which follow them, viz. :— 


Hrw cor Kapdia yvaors, Cw 58 Adyos GAnOijs, xwpovpevos. ob EvAov 
dépwv Kai Kaprov aipov tpvyjyoas dei Ta Tapa Ged roovpeva, dv dus 
ody drrerat ovde rAdVN ovyxpwrilerar’ ob8e Eda Oeiperar, dAAG rapHévos 
muoreverat ' (xii 7-8). 


If we now turn to the early part of the commentary on Daniel, we 
find the garden of Susanna likened by Hippolytus to Paradise, which 
in turn represents the Church. Here also there is mention of ‘ the tree 
of knowledge and the tree of /ife’* (in Dan.i 17). Then the two elders 
hiding in the garden are compared to the serpent in Eden :— 


dorep yap Tore év TH Tapadeciow évexp’By b dudBoros ev TS det, OUT 
kal viv év Trois rpeaBurépos eyxpuBeis Thy éavTod évexioonoey érOupiay, 
tva mdédw éx Seurépou SiapGeipy tiv Evay (7d. c. 18). 
4. F ends with a doxology, in this form :— 
kai diddoxwv dyiovs 6 Adyos eippaivera, b¢ ob rarip dogalerar’ & % 
ddfa cis Tovs aidvas. dry. 
The four books on Daniel each end with a short doxology, of the 
same type but variously introduced. ‘The de Antichristo has a similar 
one, which must here be quoted with its introductory words :— 


mpordexopevos THY paxapiav éAmida Kai émupdveray Tov Geod Kai owrHpos 
jpov (Tit. ii 13), év 9 dvaornoas Tobs Gyious dua viv aitois ebppavOycerar 

Sofdluv warépa, @ 7) dda cis rovs aidvas. dyyyv. 

Here, before the actual doxology is reached (which is identical in both 
passages), we have three points of agreement with F which can hardly be 
accidental: the mention of ‘the saints ’, i.e. the faithful ; the ‘ rejoicing’ 
of the Son (or Logos) over them ; and the ‘ glorifying’ of the Father by 
the Son.° 


5. Vocabulary and style. We have already noticed the appearance in 
F of the familiar Hippolytean verb égereiv, and this in connexion, as in 
Philos. ix 31, with pera wovov. There is one other verb which calls for 


1 Cf. Iren. Haer. iii 32.1: ‘ Eva vero inobediens ; non obaudivit enim adhuc cum 
esset virgo.’ 

2 Cf. the fvAov yuoews nai fiAov (was of F xii 2. In Gen. ii g we have: sal rd 
fvdrov tis (wis év plow 7@ twapadciow, nai 1d gvAov Tov eldévar ywwordy Kadov Kal 
Tovnpov. 

8 The ‘ glorifying’ of God, and His desire to be glorified, are thoughts often met 
with in Hippolytus. Cf. c. Noet. 14 fin, (da yap ris Tpiddos ravTys warip Sofa erat) ; 
in Dan. ii 9 (dv@pwmous dyiovs 5 Ocds mpoodya tauvTg, &’ dv eis navta rdv Kéopov 
dofac0jva); Apost. Trad., in the prayer over a bishop (evdoxqoas év ols ypetiow 
SofacOjva). 
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special remark, ovveriew (xai dmdcrodo ovverifovra, xii 9). This is a 
Septuagint word, employed several times to render the Heb. verb j'3 in 
the Hiph*i form in which it means ‘ give understanding, make to under- 
stand, teach’. It is not found in the N.T., and in the Apost. Fathers 
it occurs only in Hermas and. iv 2.1; but it is used a number of 
times by Hippolytus: # Dan. iii 2 (oi paxdpror rpodijrar bd tod dyiov 
mvevparos dei cvveriLopevor), iii 6 () xapis ToD Geod dpOdvws ouveriLer Tov 
dvOpwrov), iii 17 (of Daniel instructing the king), iv 39 (id rod dyyéAov 
TafpiyA ovvericOy). But the most striking passage is ¢. Voet. 14, where 
this verb describes a characteristic operation of the Holy Spirit: 6 yap 
ceActwv tatnp, 6 d& iraxovwv vids, Td 5& cvveriLov Gyov mvedpa. 

We must note also the use in F of dy, ‘the saints’, in the sense of 
the faithful (xi 4, 5, xii 9). Outside the N.T. dy as equivalent to 
moro is found in £p. Barnad. xix to (in the parallel passage of the 
Didache, iv 2, it is given another meaning), and a fair number of times 
in Hermas ; but it hardly occurs elsewhere in the Apost. Fathers, and 
I have not remarked this use in Justin or Irenaeus. By the end of the 
second century it was an archaism, yet it is met with constantly in 
Hippolytus : examples have occurred in passages already quoted, and 
they could easily be multiplied. 

And here we may take note of the phrase & Adyos éusAci dc’ Gv BovAcrar, 
ére O€Aae in F xi 7. That God works how and when He pleases is a 
thought found more than once in Hippolytus, who has probably taken 
it from Irenaeus. A couple of examples may suffice: ravra rowdy as 
(so Migne, but ? &) OéAe, xabirs Gere, Gre OéXee (c. Moet. 8); and in the 
tenth chapter: dre 7O€Anoev, xabas HOEAnoer, Eecke rov Adyov abrod. Cf. 
Irenaeus /Y/aer. iv 11. 5: ‘filius . . . revelat omnibus (/. hominibus) 
patrem, quibus vult, et quando vult, et quemadmodum vult pater’ ; 
and iv 34.5: ‘Ille autem volens videtur ab hominibus, a quibus vult, 
et quando vult, et quemadmodum vult’. 

Lastly, attention must be drawn to two points of mere style. The first 
of these is the rhetorical use of series of short ‘and’-clauses. We find 
two such series in F :— 


elra PoBos vopou aderat, kai mpopyTav xdpis ywwoKerat, Kal evayyeAiwv 
, CN Ss 23 , , 1 , ‘ > , 
riots idputa, Kat dmrooréAwy rapddocis' pvAdocera, Kai éxxAnoias 
xapus oxipra (xi 6). 
And again :— 


‘ , ’ 
Kat owrtypiov Seixvutat, kal dmoctoAa ovveri{ovtat, kai Kupiov macxa 


1 It is perhaps worth while to recall that on the chair of Hippolytus we have 
mention of a work entitled "AwogroAtk) mapadoois (his Apostolic Tradition), and 
another called ’Amddefis xpivev tod magyxa, as to which see the next note. 
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mpoépxerat,' kai KAjpor(?) cvvdyovrat, Kal (rdvra) peta Koopov (?) dppd- 

lerat, xai Siddoxw dylovs 5 Adyos edppaiverat (xii g). 

These passages, which are nearer poetry than prose, can be matched 
by many written in a similar vein by Hippolytus. It may suffice to 
quote one specimen from the last chapter but one of the Pi/osophumena 
(x 33 fin.) :— 

Kal kdparov tmepewve, kal rewnv 70éAnce, Kai dufiv odx Hpvywaro, Kat 
trvy npéunoe, kat TAGE ovk dvreire, Kai Oavdtw imjxovee, kai dvacraow 
épavepwoev.” 

The other feature referred to is similarly rhetorical, the omission of 
the article where in plain prose it would be expected. Such omission 
is very noticeable in F, and particularly in c. xi. Hippolytus likewise 
frequently drops the article when he adopts the rhetorical style, which 
he tends to do in theological argument ; in the c. WVoet., for example, he 
omits it as often as not before such words as eds, maryp, vids, Adyos. 
But especially he tends to omit it in passages of the kind described in 
the foregoing paragraph ; thus the long series of ‘and ’-clauses at the 
end of the ¢. Moet. is wholly anarthrous, and so, or nearly so, are several 
other passages referred to in the last footnote. 

This closes the case, so far as I can present it, for Hippolytus as the 
author of ‘ad Diognetum xi-xii’. For my own part I am satisfied that 
we have here the conclusion of some considerable work by Hippolytus, 
and this result I shall venture to assume in what now follows. 


Il. F and the Philosophumena. 


It remains to consider Bunsen’s view that F is the lost ending of the 
Philosophumena. He states his argument briefly thus :— 


‘We want an end for our great work in ten books, and a winding-up 
worthy of the grand subject, of the author’s high standing and pre- 


1 If Hippolytus be the author of our fragment, the words ‘the passover of the 
Lord goes forward’ are capable of explanation as an allusion to his own paschal 
cycle ; otherwise they remain obscure. And the two clauses which follow would 
come naturally from one who had written a special treatise on ‘ church order’: that 
is, if the reading «Ajpo, for «np of the MS (?), be right ; some editors have adopted 
watpoi. 

2 Cf. the eucharistic prayer in the Apost. Trad.: ‘qui cumque traderetur 
voluntariae passioni, ut mortem solvat, et vincula diaboli dirumpat, et infernum 
calcet, et iustos inluminet, et terminum figat, ef resurrectionem manifestet,’ The 
following are references to other examples: im Dan, i 33 (end of the book), iii 31 
(end of the book), iv 15 (a highly poetical passage based on Eccles. xii 3-6), iv 51 
init., iv 58 (cf. also de Antichr. 64); c. Noet, 18 (final chapter; and there is a nearly 
identical passage in the fragment on Ps. ii 7); Blessings of Jacob p. 13 (in Texte u. 
Untersuch. 3 R. viii 1). Hippolytus is apt to fall into this mannerism especially at 
the close of a treatise, book, or argument ; and F is the end of a treatise. 
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tensions, and with the solemnity of a concluding address. Now we 
find such a concluding fragment, which wants a beginning and an 
author. Whether we consider its contents, or its style, if it is not, it 
might very well be, the close of our work’ (of. cit. i p. 193). 


He promises to shew in his next ‘ letter’, i.e. chapter, ‘the unity, not 
of doctrine only, but also of style and language, between our book and 
the fragment’. This promise is not fulfilled ; but in any case proof that 
F is by Hippolytus is not in itself proof of its connexion with the Philo- 
sophumena. For this we may begin by mentioning two arguments 
urged by Di Pauli in the article already referred to. 

1. When the writer of F describes himself as diddoxados é6vav, are not 
the ‘Gentiles’ here mentioned those whom Hippolytus has so solemnly 
addressed in Philos. x 31 and 34? 

Here it is interesting to recall a conjecture of Lightfoot’s in his essay 
on Hippolytus appended to his Clement of Rome (vol. ii pp. 382-383). 
As is well known, Lightfoot was for a time strongly tempted to identify 
the Roman presbyter Gaius with Hippolytus. ‘To Gaius Photius (7672. 
48) ascribes a work which he calls the Zadyrinth, but which, as Light- 
foot has shewn (7d. p. 379), was evidently the tenth book of the Philo- 
sophumena ; and he goes on to say that this Gaius, who lived at Rome 
in the time of Popes Victor and Zephyrinus, is stated to have been 
appointed ‘bishop of the Gentiles’ (xeporovnOjvar S& aitiv Kai eOvav 
érioxorov). ‘Taking Gaius to be Hippolytus, Lightfoot says that this 
statement—‘ otherwise not very intelligible ’—would harmonize well with 
the fact that ‘ Hippolytus in the Refutation [i.e. Philos.) speaks of him- 
self as holding the episcopal office, and addresses the Gentiles more 
than once as though they were his special charge.’ And he adds in a 
footnote: ‘Jn the close of the treatise, which is wanting, he may have 
alluded to his episcopate more directly, ix connexion with the Gentiles to 
whom this peroration is addressed’ (my italics). By ‘ this peroration’ 
Lightfoot alludes to the passages in PAi/os. x 31 and 34, already quoted 
in this paper. He then continues in the text: ‘If the designation 
‘bishop of the Gentiles ” is not strictly correct, it was at least a very easy 
inference from his language in this work.’ May we not say that the 
inference would be more natural still if in the text of Phi/os. x, as read 
by Photius, F was included, in which the writer describes himself as 
‘teacher of the Gentiles’? At any rate, on this assumption Lightfoot’s 
conjecture in his footnote would come very near to being verified.’ 

2. Di Pauli’s second argument is this: the last chapter of the PAi/os., 

1 It is to be remarked, however, that further on Lightfoot takes the phrase 
‘bishop of the Gentiles’ more seriously and uses it in support of his suggestion 


that Hippolytus was ‘a sort of episcopal Chaplain-general of the Forces’ at Portus 
and of the miscellaneous population there (of. cit. p. 434). 
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as we now have it, ends with the great paradox that man, by becoming 
an ‘imitator’ of God, may become God—ot rpoordypacw imaxovcas 
cepvois Kai dyabod dyabds yevopevos pupytys, Eon Sporos (? buotws) in’ 
abrov tyunbe’s. ob yap mrwxever Oeds Kai oe Oedv woujoas cis Sdgav adroi.* 
But the first words of F imply that something in the nature of a paradox 
has just been propounded: od féva dmAG odd? wapadrdyws LyTd, adAa 
drocréAwy yevopevos pabyris yivopa diddaoKados 6vav. How aptly these 
words would follow, if not immediately upon, at least but shortly after 
those above. 

To Di Pauli’s arguments we may add two others, which have already 
been fcreshadowed in the discussion of the Hippolytean authorship of F. 
The first is that F xii is a discussion—and apparently with allusion to 
something that has gone before—of true and false Gnosis (see pp. 9-10 
above). It would appear, therefore, that the work which this fragment 
concludes was concerned in part with Gnosticism, and if so with heresy 
in general. 

Next, as already observed (pp. 6-7), at the beginning of the Philos. 
Hippolytus speaks of his undertaking as zovov peorov, but comforts him- 
self with the reflexion that in the end he will be like an athlete receiving 
the crown pera woAiv wovov, or as the MSS read pera zoddod zovov. 
Also at the end of the ninth book he speaks of himself as having now 
‘with much toil’ exposed the teachings of all the heretics: pera roAAod 
movov...7Ta mavta Séypata éEamovres. And in connexion with these 
expressions, and especially the last, attention was called to the phrase 
in F xi 8, 60a yap OcAjpate Tov KeAevovtos Adyou exunOnunev ekeureiv pera 
movov. Have we not here a decisive link, not only with Hippolytus, 
but with the largest and most laborious work upon which he ever em- 
barked?? As he explains at the outset, it involved not only a far more 
elaborate exposure of the doctrines of the heretics than he had pre- 
viously undertaken, but also an analysis of many of the philosophers, 

1 Bunsen argues that such a work as the Philos. could not have ended thus 
abruptly and without a doxology, and Lightfoot, as we have seen, assumes that the 
close of the treatise is wanting. Here it may be noted in passing that in the Epistle 
to Diognetus itself (x 4) the ‘imitating God’ is spoken of as a seeming paradox: 
dyamjoas 5% pupnrijs Eon abrov ris xpnoritnros. Kai pi Oavpaons ei Sivarar pupnri)s 
dvOpwros yevécOa Oeov* SvvaTat GédXovTos avTou. 

2 For further allusions to the labour and pains involved in this work cf. Philos. 
ix 6, where he comes to speak of the more modern heretics, as he regards Noetus 
and Callistus: woAAod Toivyy Tov mepl naawy aipicewy yevouévov hyiv dyavos... 
mepidrcinera viv & péyoros dyav. Similarly in ix 17 fin. he speaks of tov modiv dyava 
Tod Kara mucay alpécewy Adyou. Already, in iv 45, he had spoken of the pains he 
had been to in summarizing the tenets of the philosophers: of évruyxdvres TH 
yeyernuérp tuay modupepiuvig wal 1d amovduiov Oavydoovar Kai 7d qiddmovov obK 
tovdevqaova, and in v 6 he says: mavu vopi(w nenovnpévas Ta ddfavra maa Tois Kad’ 
“EAAnvas Te Kai BapBapous .. . txreBeiabat, 
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with the object of shewing on which of them each heresiarch had based 
his system. Little wonder, therefore, that in the course of this work he 
speaks more than once, or twice, of the toil which it cost him. With 
the ninth book he had completed his refutation of the heretics; but 
realizing that many might be deterred from wading through so long and 
tedious a work, he determined to undertake the additional labour of 
adding in a tenth book a summary of all that had gone before, together 
with an exposition of the true teaching ; and the chances are that before 
he reached the end of this further task he would allude once again to 
the toil of it all. The words last quoted from F xi 8 supply such an 
allusion, and in characteristic Hippolytean phrase. 

Convinced that the fragment is by Hippolytus, I believe also that it 
is the closing passage of his great work against the heresies. As such 
it would be, in the words of Bunsen, ‘a winding-up worthy of the grand 
subject, of the author’s high standing and pretensions, and with the 
solemnity of a concluding address’. The dithyrambic rhetoric of the 
passage is that of Hippolytus at his highest pitch, and no ordinary 
occasion suffices to explain it. 

It remains to deal with an objection which is bound to occur to many 
readers. F is part of a treatise which in all probability once stood 
complete in a MS volume which contained a number of other writings, 
most of them wrongly attributed to Justin Martyr. But it is evident 
that the Philosophumena is far too long a work to have been included 
in its entirety in such a collection. It is not necessary, however, to 
suppose that ¢he whole of that work, or any large proportion of it, was 
included, for Lightfoot has pointed out that ‘there is every reason to 
believe that the Summary comprising the tenth book of the Philoso- 
phumena was circulated separately from the main portion of the treatise, 
and fell into the hands of some who were unacquainted with the rest’; 
and also that it was evidently the tenth book alone which was known 
to Photius (7d/. 48) under the name of the Ladyrinth (op. cit. p. 379). 
That Photius makes Gaius of Rome the author does not matter, for it 
is demonstrable that the treatise he refers to was the tenth book of the 
Philosophumena, 

One last word. I have already made the suggestion that Hippolytus 
is the author of a treatise written in a very different style from that 
of F—the Epistle to Diognetus itself (7. 7. .S. Oct. 1935). If the first 
part at least of the present paper has proved what it pretends to prove, 
we have now the datum that the ad Diognetum once formed part of a 
volume in which it stood immediately before a work of Hippolytus. 
Was it perhaps the case that the compiler of the (mainly) pseudo-Justin 
collection found these two pieces together in an ancient codex which 
did not supply their author’s name? R. H. ConNo_ty. 
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DE VIRIS ILLUSTRIBUS AND ISIDORE OF 
SEVILLE 


THREE works form the basis of the vast literature De viris i/lustribus. 
Their authors are Jerome, Gennadius of Marseilles, and Isidore of 
Seville. It is true, they in turn are based on classical writings, particu- 
larly on the work of Suetonius.’ But all medieval books on this subject, 
and many of those written after the Renaissance, are formed on the 
model of the three works and follow their authority. The works of 
Jerome, Gennadius, and Isidore were very early considered to be one 
single literary unit, to form a ‘corpus’. This is shown by the oldest 
extant MS of Isidore’s De viris tllustribus, now at Montpellier. The 
codex ? in which we find it also contains the two tracts of Jerome and 
Gennadius, and the following note written in a hand of the ninth 
century, that is about a century after the codex itself was written: ‘ Iste 
liber est Hieronimi virorum illustrium. In proximo isto debet scribi 
liber Gennadii. In tertio loco Ysidori et debent esse toti tres in uno 
volumine.’* The order to havé the three works together shews that 
they all served the same purpose. We may safely assume that the codex 
was copied in a monastery. ‘There it was probably used as a work of 
reference, a kind of dictionary of Christian biography, and—in con- 
nexion with it—as a means of keeping alive the literary tradition of 
Christianity. 

Yet the reasons for the writing of these works were not the same.‘ 
Jerome and Gennadius both wrote to help Christianity out of a dilemma 
into which it had been brought by the intellectual situation of their 
time. But this situation was quite different in the two cases. Jerome’s 
work was a propaganda pamphlet for the vindication of Christian learn- 
ing. The educated pagan world, living in a splendid tradition of 
learning and culture, used to dismiss Christianity as the metaphysics of 
people of inferior education and mean social position. This was a 
serious situation for Christianity. For it hindered the conquest of the 


1 See Jerome’s preface to his work : ‘ Hortaris me, Dexter, ut Tranquillum (i.e. 
Suetoninm) sequens ecclesiasticos scriptores in ordinem digeram, et quod ille in 
enumerandis gentilium litterarum viris fecit illustribus, ego in nostris faciam’, 
p. 13 in Fabricius Bibliotheca Ecclesiastica, Hamburg 1718. 

2 MS. H. 405 of the Ecole de Médecine, Montpellier ; see Catal. général des MSS 
des Bibl. publ. des Dép., tom. i (Paris 1849) p. 447. 

3 Beeson, ‘Isidorstudien’, in Quellen u. Untersuch,. sur lat. Philol. d. Mittelalt, 
iv 2; Munich 1913; from Schulte in Wien, Sitz'er. vol. 59 p. 416. 

4 This will be dealt with more fully in my Oxford D.Phil. thesis, ‘ The history of 
the literary form “ de viris illustribus”’ with special reference to Th. Diplovatatius: 
“ De claris iurisconsultis ”’’. 
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intellectuals who, though of no vital importance, were valuable as 
supporters and dangerous as opponents. Thus Jerome compiled a 
register of learned Christian authors, lavishing praise on them without 
any discrimination. To make his collection as impressive as possible 
he even included heretics and a few non-Christians.’ 

Gennadius living towards the end of the fifth century * found himself 
confronted with quite a different problem. The war against the pagans 
was over. The pagan philosophers whose opposition the Church had had 
to fear no longer existed. With them their system of education, their 
standard of values, had also declined. Out of this fall one problem arose 
for the victorious Church: was everything pagan to be destroyed? Or 
were there some parts in the edifice of pagan learning which could be 
usefully employed by Christianity ? 

There was no uniform opinion on this subject amongst Christian 
leaders and scholars.’ Not until the final establishment of the Bene- 
dictine monasteries is any definite answer to be found. Even Gratian 
still finds it necessary to report in detail the two opposing views.‘ But 
he leaves no doubt that in his opinion a reasonable use of the ‘ classics’ 
ought to be encouraged.® During the lifetime of Gennadius, however, 
this attitude was very unpopular with most of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. Christian life in southern France was then under the influence of 
Cassian whom we may call the apostle of monasticism. According to 
his rules monks were to be educated in godliness and devotion. It was 
a training of the soul rather than of the mind. Manual labour and 
meditation were the pillars of this system, as they were the original 
intentions of St Benedict. Secular learning found no place in it. 
‘Speciale impedimentum salutis accedit per illam . . . notitiam litte- 
rarum.’* ‘To the pure heart the truth of the Scriptures would be made 
clear without the medium of learning. 


1 E.g. Philo of Alexandria, Seneca, Josephus, Origen. 
2 Our knowledge of the life of Gennadius and his writings is very scanty. Most 
of it derives from a short chapter which was added to his work soon after his 
death; Fabricius of.cit. p. 45(!)}. See also A. Feder ‘Zusatze des gennad. 
Schriftstellerkatalogs’ in Scholastik, 1933, p. 380sq. and sbid. p. 247sq.: ‘ Die 
Entstehung u. Veroffentlichung d. gennad. Schriftstellerkat.’, also Diekamp in 
Rémische Quartalsschrift xii pp. 411-420. 

3 See further Laistner in History, June 1935, which appeared after this article 
was written. 

4 Decretum Gratiani, pars i dist. 37. 

5 Ibid. in his dictum to c. 8. There he also explains that Pope Gregory was not 
really against secular instruction—a piece of ‘ historical revision’ which had to be 
repeated nearly 800 years later. See the ‘historical revision’, quoted above 
note 3, of Laistner who, however, does not refer to Gratian. 

® Cassian in his Conlationes xiv 12 ; Corpus Script. Eccles. Lat. xiii p. 414. 
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However, those responsible for the upbringing of the young in the 
monasteries must soon have realized that this theory of inspired 
guidance did not produce too good a result in practice. The need for 
some sort of instruction became obvious and urgent. But it was clear 
that this instruction could not be provided through the channels of the 
‘classical’ education. The spiritual outlook of these early monasteries 
made that impossible. It seems that the work of Gennadius was 
intended to shew a way out of this difficulty. He wrote his book to 
enable those interested in education to find Christian works capable of 
illuminating the theological questions of the day ; and beyond that, to 
provide a list of works free from heresies and full of learning, which 
could help to turn the young into true Christians. 

Other parts of the civilized world had been less influenced by 
Cassian’s austere principles. But after Cassiodorus' had failed to 
build up in Vivarium a lasting combination of monastery and university, 
the material for a new work de viris i/lustribus became scanty. Hardly 
any opportunity for men to develop into viri i/lustres existed, and as it 
took generally a vir t//ustris to write the story of his fellow famous men, 
there was a gulf of centuries between Cassiodorus and the next Italian 
work on viri t/lustres. 

Nor was the peculiar blend of gifts and education, necessary for the 
production of a book de viris illustribus, generally found in other parts 
of the world. For there was this strange split in most of the great 
Christians of the early Middle Ages. They owed their knowledge to 
an education which in later life they considered too dangerous for their 
pupils. It was only in later centuries that this difficulty was overcome 
by the ingenious division of the library into sacrarium and armarium. 
The latter contained the books in usu scholarum, while the sacrarium 
only included suitable Christian books.* 

Thus we may expect only under exceptionally favourable conditions 
to find a writer able to command the material out of which a new 
de viris illustribus was to be written. This rare combination of talent 
and opportunity is manifested in Isidore of Seville. He owed much to 
his brother Leander, his teacher and predecessor in the see of Seville. 
Of Isidore’s having been a monk there is no proof,’ in spite of which 
this story is related again and again.‘ This is not without importance. 


1 Cassiodorus gave, in his Justitutiones c. 16-21, something very like a work de 
viris illustribus. Migne Patr. Lat. tom. 70 col, 1134 sq. 

2 This is found in many medieval catalogues ; see Th. Gottlieb Uber mittelalt. 
Bibliotheken (Leipzig 1890) p. 303 sq. 

8 Montalembert, Les moines d’occident (Paris 1860-1867) vol. ii p. 201. 

4 So in the latest monograph on Isidore: P. Séjourné Le dernier pére de P E-glise 
St Isidore de Sev. (Paris 1929) p. 23- 
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For Spanish monasteries in his time were not places of learning but of 
devoted worship. Thus they were different from the episcopal schools, 
where at least some sort of grammatical instruction was provided.’ 

Isidore made a definite distinction between the training of the monk 
and the education of the priest. As far as the former was concerned, 
he was a believer in Cassian’s and Gregory's ideas.’ Kut the instruction 
of the priest was quite a different matter. There is hardly enough 
evidence to enable us to speak of a ‘great educational system centred 
in Seville’.* But his concern for this problem is proved by decisions of 
the fourth Council of Toledo over which he presided. Incidentally, an 
interesting light is thrown on the relation between episcopal school and 
monastery. ‘he canon, after having given the curriculum of the school, 
continues: Qui autem his praeceptis resultaverint monasteriis deputentur, 
ut... severiori regula distingantur.* 

Isidore’s interest in learning was stimulated not only as a result of 
Leander’s teaching but also by the magnificent library built up by 
Leander and enlarged by Isidore himself. Without it, all his many 
compilations would have been impossible. We can reconstruct it from 
his writings. It was a library which had hardly its equals at his time. 
To use Jerome’s distinction, it was rich both in scripturis and in /ittera- 
turis. It contained most of the Church fathers as well as pagan works 
on philosophy, grammar and rhetoric, law, medicine, history, and 
poetry.® 

To these external factors must be added Isidore’s personality. He 
was the born collector and compiler. His library enabled him to know 
most of the literature which could be known in Visigothic Spain. But 
without his special aptitude for making up a new work from many old 
ones, for joining together minute pieces of knowledge to produce bulky 
tomes of reference, even Leander’s education and Leander’s library 
would not have produced such results. He was quite conscious of the 
fact that his was not a creative task. This is openly declared by him 
in the prefaces to some of his works. Opus ex veteris lectionis recorda- 
tione collectum atque ita in quibusdam locis adnotatum sicut extat con- 


1 J. 1. Valenti San Isidoro (Valladolid 1911) p. 22. 

2 In his regula monachorvm there is no allusion to study. ‘Monachus semper 
operetur manibus suis,’ Migne Patr. Lat. tom. 83 c. 873. 

* So Montalembert of. cit. p. 203. 

* Canon 24; Mansi Collect. Can. vol. x (Florence 1764) col. 626. 

5 See H. Leclercq in Dict. d’archéol. chrét. vol. ii col. 875 sq. 

® Preface to the Ethymologiae in Migne Pair. Lat. tom. 82 col. 73; similarly the 
prefaces to de natura rerum in Migne Fatr. Lat. tom. 83 col. 963, 964, and Aber 
differentiarum, ibid. col. gsq. See M. Roger L’ Enseignement des lettres classiques 
d@’ Ausone a Alcuin (Paris 1905) p. 200. 
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scriptum stylo majorum.' This text would have done very well as a. 
preface to his de viris illustribus. 

The de viris illustribus is only one of his many small compilations, 
and not one of his major works. A detailed study of the tract is rather 
more difficult than that of the similar works of Jerome and Gennadius. 
For it still has to be established which amongst a group of works is his. 
A critical edition of the text has yet to be made. It has twice been 
promised, a long time ago, but so far none has appeared.” It has still to 
be decided what part of a group of forty-six chapters which appear in 
various MSS under Isidore’s name was really written by him. The 
writer of the most detailed analysis of the book, Dzialowski,*? was con- 
vinced that Isidore was the author of all the forty-six chapters. Before 
him, there had been two schools of editors, those who, like Arevalo,‘ 
held that all chapters were written by Isidore, and others, like Le Mire* 
(Miraeus), who believed that only the last thirty-three were Isidorian, 
while the first thirteen were the work of an earlier unknown author. 
The history of the struggle between these two theories is told in 
Arevalo’s /sidoriana.® 

Dzialowski’s monograph did not succeed in convincing the scholars 
interested in the problem, that the long version of forty-six chapters was 
the original. His views had already been rejected in short reviews of 
his work,’ before Schiitte undertook a special study to refute his 
arguments.* Schiitte himself came forward with a theory of his own, 
according to which there were to be distinguished three parts. Of the 
forty-six chapters the first thirteen were to be attributed to an African 
Bishop, called Pontianus, eight others to Isidore’s contemporary and 
friend, Bishop Braulio of Saragossa,’ and only the remaining twenty-five 
chapters were in his opinion Isidore’s work. 

In our enquiry we shall start from his assumptions. Schiitte had 
based his investigation entirely on the MSS material he found in 

1 Preface to Ethymologiae, also as his seventh letter to his friend Bishop Braulio. 
Migne Patr. Lat. tom. 80 col. 654. 

2 Editions were expected from P. Lehmann for the Monumenta Germaniae, and 
from W. Smidt. For the last heard of the Monumenta edition, see Neues Archiv 
vol. 44 pp. 125 and 132, Dr W. Smidt replied to my inquiry that it cannot yet be 
foreseen when his edition is going to appear. 

3G. v. Dzialowski, Jsidor u. Ildefons als Litterarhistoriker, Kirchengesch. 
Studien IV, ii Miinster 1899. 

4 Arevalo’s edition was reprinted by Migne Pair. Lat. vol. 83 cols. 1081-1106. 

5 Le Mire’s edition was reprinted by Fabricius Bibl. Eccl. p. 47 (!). 

® Reprinted in Migne Patr. Lat. tom. 81 col. 562 sq. 

7 By M. Ihm in Gétting. gelehrt. Anzg. 1899, p. 339. See also Traube’s review 
in Deutsche Litteraturetg. 1899, col. 1217 sq. 

8 F. Schitte Studien iiber den Schriftstellerkatal. d. heiligen Isid., Breslau 1902. 

® In Migne /oc. cit. chapters 20, 27, 29, 30, 32, 34, 37+ 49. 
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Dzialowski’s work. The latter was able to add to the number of MSS 
known, by making use of the searches carried out in Spanish libraries 
and archives for the great edition of Church fathers by the Viennese 
Academy.’ The MSS situation was the following: The early Spanish 
editors of the ‘long version’ based their texts on MSS of which none 
was older than the middle of the fifteenth century.2 There were, 
indeed, known to them MSS which contained only the ‘ thirty-three 
version’, and which were five hundred years older.’ Yet this fact 
did not deter the Spanish scholar who at the end of the sixteenth 
century wrote the first notes to an edition of Isidore’s work.‘ For he 
wrote into one of these old MSS that ‘ here the copyist had left out the 
lives and writings of many which might be obtained from other com- 
plete (!) MSS of Isidore’s tract’. He had no doubt that the bigger 
MS must be the better. 

Of other old MSS there have so far been used only an eighteenth- 
century copy® of a ninth-century MS, the codex gotticus 22 of the 
Cathedral Library of Leon.”. This copy has proved a trap for Schiitte 
whose external evidence for the tripartition of the work is entirely 
based on it. He maintained that out of the thirty-three chapters eight 
were added by Braulio, as they were not to be found in the copy of the 
oldest MS known, which had the additional advantage of being of 
Spanish origin. He also tried to prove his theory of tripartition by 
internal evidence—the peculiar structure of these chapters. 

It will, however, not be necessary to deal with this internal evidence, 
as it can be shown that he drew completely mistaken conclusions from 
his MS material. The part played by Braulio in the final redaction of 
Isidore’s e¢hymologiae * has no equivalent in de viris illustribus. For the 
eighteenth-century copy in Madrid merely contains excerpts* from the 
praestantissimus et pervetustus codex gotticus*’ in Leon. The degionensis 


1 See v. Hartel in Wien. Sitzber. phil. hist. Kl. vol. 111 pp. 457 and 497; also 
R. Beer ibid. vol. 124 sq. 

2 See Arevalo’s Isidoriana; cf. p. 20, note 6. 

3 MSS d.i1 and d. i 2 of the Escorial Library ; see P. G. Antolin Catal. de los 
Cod. lat. de la Real Bibl. del Escorial (Madrid 1910) vol. i pp. 361 and 397. 

4 J. B. Perez to the edition by Grialius, Madrid 1599; also in the edition of 
J. du Breul, Paris 1601. 

5 Antolin Joc. cit. 6 The Escorial MS J. 2. 10. 

7 See Z. Garcia Villada Catal. de los Cod. y Documentos de la Catedral de Leén, 
Madrid 1919. 

® See his own statement in his short ‘life of Isidore’, where he says that he 
divided the Ethymologiae into twenty books, for Isidore had died before he had 
finished his great work. Migne Patr. Lat. tom. 82 col. 67. 

* Antolin of, cit. vol. ii p. 483. 

1 Hartel of. ait. p. 497. 
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itself contains all the thirty-three chapters.’ Schiitte’s mistake was caused 
by a note which he found in the Madrid copy. The writer of this 
note either did not know that his MS was only an excerpt or he forgot 
to make this quite clear. As the two tenth century MSS ® included the 
chapters supposed to have been written by Braulio, the copy of the 
legionensis had been the only source for Schiitte’s theory. However, he 
claimed that this was the oldest witness and thus could be relied upon. 

But in the meantime three more MSS have become known, At least 
one of them is older than the /gionensis, and the other two are about 
the same age. The oldest of them, written in a hand of the late eighth 
century, is the Montpellier MS mentioned above.‘ It may be presumed 
that it is of Spanish origin or, at least, descendant from a Spanish MS. 
For it includes the so-called Decretum Gelasianum ‘de non recipiendis’ 
in the version issued in 520 by Pope Hormisda who was particularly 
esteemed by the Spanish Church.’ Later than the montepelessanus is 
the dernensis 289. Our enquiries in Berne have shown that it cannot 
have been written before the ninth century.’_ And finally, there exists 
a fragment of about equal age, found in Wetzlar. It has served— 
together with many other valuable MSS—as cover for legal documents 
used in the proceedings of the Reichskammergericht, one of the two 
supreme courts of the Holy Roman Empire.* 

It appears from these three additional sources that Isidore’s ‘ original’ 
contained all the thirty-three chapters. Thus, there is no need and no 
room for Braulio’s helping hand. This result is supported by an 
investigation of some early Isidorian MSS in this country. The 
Bodleian Library has three MSS* which contain Isidore’s de viris 
illustribus, the University Library in Cambridge one”; in the British 
Museum we find five more, one of them being a copy of the oldest MS 
in England which has a collection of works de viris illustribus: the 
Hereford codex 0.2.1.7 None of these MSS was written later than the 
fourteenth century. All of them contain the thirty-three chapters. 


1? Garcia Villada of. cit. p. 55 no. 17. 

2 Schiitte Joc. at. p. 105. 3 See above p. 21 note 3. * See above p. 16 note 2. 

5 E. v. Dobschiitz, Decretum Gelasianum (Leipzig 1912) p. 346 sq. 

* H. Hagen, Catal. Codicum Bernensium, Bern 1875. Beeson, /oc. cit. 

7 Thus Beeson’s date, eighth to ninth century, is not quite correct. 

* W. Smidt, ‘Ein altes Handschriftenfragment ...’, in Neues Archiv vol. 44 
pp. 125-135. According to information kindly given by Dr Smidt the MS is now 
in the Geheime Staatsarchive, Berlin. 

® MSS Bod). 391; Rawlinson, D. 338; e Musaeo 31. 

10 MS 2021. Kk. iv. 6. 

1) Reg. 5. B. viii; Cotton Vesp. A. xiii; Cotton Vesp. B. xiii; 13 A. xxi; add. 
15218. 

12 Cotton Vesp. A. xiii. 
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Thus it appears that—up to the fourteenth century at least—only this 
one form of Isidore’s de viris illustribus was known.' 

But the idea that Braulio had helped with the work seems to be sup- 
ported by some MSS which contain Isidore’s tract cum additionibus 
S. Braulionis. This is found, for instance, in another Escorial MS, a 
sixteenth century copy of an old codex. However, the inifia given in 
the catalogue make it clear that this addition is not an integral part of 
Isidore’s work, but a ‘life of Isidore’ written by Braulio.* 

If this survey of the MS tradition has shewn that a// thirty-three 
chapters are Isidore’s own work, it has also made it likely that ondy 
those thirty-three were written by him, No MS earlier than the second 
half of the fifteenth century has so far been discovered which included 
the long version of forty-six chapters mentioned above. From that 
time on there exists a great number of them.‘ Nor has there ever been 
found a MS which contained only the additional thirteen chapters. If 
they appear, it is always in connexion with the thirty-three of the 
original. The two oldest ‘long version’ MSS so far used—one in 
Madrid and the other in the Vatican—have been dated at about the 
middle or the second half of the fifteenth century. A good example of 
the fact that the sudden appearance of the additional chapters was 
very early received with some doubts, is given by the dernensis 676, a 
contemporary of the two Madrid and Vatican MSS.° The writer of this 


codex did not trust this addition, for at the end of the thirty-three 
chapters he wrote that ‘there were in another codex just published the 
following’, after which he merely gave the names of the additional 
famous men, without the text dealing with them. 

In the British Museum there exists a MS, the Hardian 6503, which 
contains the longer version.’ According to the catalogue of 1808 it 


1 A search through the catalogues of the main continental libraries supported 
this result. 

2 Antolin’s catalogue, vol. ii pp. 406, 407; MS et. iv 23. 

3 See above p. 21 note 8. 

4 See Dzialowski op. at. p. 87sq.; also Arevalo in Migne Pair. Lat. tom. 81 
col, 563. 

5 Schitte op. at. p. 148. These MSS are Vat. Urbin. 382, and Madrid, Bibl. 
Nat. Hh. 96. 

® See Hagen of. at. p. 499. The details concerning the MS 676 were obtained 
through an inquiry from the Stadthibliothek at Bern. 

7 The index on fol. 42° and fol. 42" actually gives forty-nine names. The last of 
them is the additio Braulionis already mentioned. Chapters 9 and 30 are practically 
identical though the latter is headed Rucerius instead of Eucherius who is meant in 
the text. There are also two chapters, 12 and 22, dealing with Sedulius, the second 
being the one generally found in the editions. We find the same number and order 
in the index of additional chapters in the bernensis 676. 
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was written in the fourteenth century. If this date were correct we 
would thus have found a far earlier witness of the longer version. But 
the doubt regarding the catalogue—a doubt supported by the appear- 
ance of the handwriting—turned out to be well founded. 

We found two declarations added to the text of Isidore’s work. 
They concern the last chapter given in the MS, Braulio’s vita Jsidort. 
The first dec/aratio written by an anonymous author shews, by comparing 
the v/a with one of the chapters in Isidore’s work, that the vita could 
not have been written by Isidore himself. Furthermore, it proves that 
the vifa was written by the same man who undertook the division of the 
ethymologiae. But the anonymous author is unable to identify the writer. 

Here the second declaratio comes in to solve the problem :— 


Declaratio Marci Michaelis presbiteri Cortonensis super capitulo 
ultimo prefati operis. Quia vero a quamvis pluribus minus capacibus 
per ambiguum habetur quis in calce prefati operis Ysidori ultimum 
capitulum addiderit nunc per declarationem proxime superius positam 
plenius colligi valeat eiusdem capitulo auctor, idcirco ut legentibus 
magis veritas elucescat, ego Marchus Michael presbiter Cortonensis hiis 
verbis annexa subieci, videlicet: Capitulum superius annotatum cuius 
initium est: Ysidorus vir egregius etc., in laudem eius Braulio episcopus 
caesaraugustanus addidit. Cuius rogatu isdem Ysidorus scripsit librum 
ethymologiarum grande opus et prepolitum valde omnisque phylosphye 
rudimenta continentem. Quem idem Braulio in libris viginti distinxit, 
sicut legentibus patet. Extant et nonnulle epistole eiusdem Ysidori ad 


Braulionem et braulionis (!) ad eundem e quibus quedam in fronte prefati 
operis exordio habentur.' 


It was possible to trace Marcus Michael presbyter Cortonensis, and 
thus we may yet be able to solve the problem of the thirteen chapters. 
He was a learned Franciscan who lived in Cortona in the first half of 
the fifteenth century.? His main occupation was the copying of manu- 
scripts. His copies are distinguished by their beauty and by the 
correctness of the text. If we may judge from the presence of these 
qualities alone it is not impossible that the Har/eian was written by 
him, for it is very well done. ‘The fact that the dec/aratio is written on 
the space generally used for text only, and not on the margin, might 
suggest that the Har/eian is not an autograph of Marcus. But he was 
in the habit of making such additions ; thus he might well have thought 
highly enough of them to give to them the same prominence as to the 
works he copied. Also, the script belongs rather to the first than to the 
second half of the century. 

Thus, though the Catalogue was wrong in dating it in the fourteenth 

1 MS Harleian 6503, fol. 50” seq. 


2 G. Mancini J Cortonesi /ilustrati (Firenze 1898), p. 23, and Cortona nel Medio 
Evo (Firenze 1897) p. 25. 
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century, the MS is still the earliest ‘longer version’ known. His habit 
of adding notes to the works he had to transcribe, or even of writing pre- 
faces to them, shews that Marco di Michele—as he is called according to 
the Italian form of his name—was more than a mere copyist. He must 
have had a thorough education, and he was well read. For he himself 
undertook to write de viris illustribus. There exist in Cortona’ two 
MSS in which we find two of his works. The first, the er de vita et 
moribus philosophorum contains one hundred and twenty chapters of 
famous Greeks and Romans. ‘The other is entitled de viris tllustribus 
and deals with fifty-seven patristic writers.” 

It may be suggested that here we find a solution to the puzzle of the 
long and short versions of Isidore’s de viris illustribus. From all we 
know of Marco di Michele, he might well have been the man to ‘fit’ 
together the original Isidore with an older work he had found. It is 
unlikely that this first part was written in the fifteenth century. But the 
combination * of the two was probably done about that time, and done 
by a man who knew something about such work. For the longer 
version of forty-six chapters is not simply an addition of the new part to 
the old. An amalgamation took place, the object of which could only 
have been to conceal the line of division between the two, and to make 
the book appear as one solid structure. The first chapter in the 
original, dealing with Osius, Bishop of Cordova, was curtailed and put 
in the middle of the new chapters.‘ The part of the chapter which was 
omitted is very significant. For in it we hear of divine judgement being 
visited on Osius who in his old age had turned heretic. ‘This, however, 
was for various reasons thought to be untrue.® We cannot go into the 
details of this question. But the compiler who, in omitting the visita- 
tion, probably will have known these reasons, must have had a fair 
knowledge of the patristic literature. 


1 In the Biblioteca d’ Accademia Etrusca. Unfortunately, repeated attempts to get 
some more detailed information from Cortona have so far not met with success. 
Thus we had to depend entirely on Mancini’s information. 

2 Mancini of. cit. 

3 The ‘ fitting’ might have happened in the following way :— 

Marco's source : His copy: 


Jerome: De vir illust. Jerome: De vir, illustr. 
Gennad.: De vir. The 13 chapters | Gennad: De vir illustr. 

iliust, attached to | The ‘13 chapters’ combined to 
The ‘ 13 chapters’ Gennad. Isidore: De vir. illustr. form the 
Isidore: De vir. illust. longer ver- 

sion, 

‘ Thus it appears as c. 5 in Arevalo’s edition, Migne Patr. Lat. tom. 83 col. 
1083. 

5 See Bernar. Aldrete Antiquit. Hispan. (Antwerp 1614) 1 i, c. iii. 
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Thus there are quite a number of points which make it appear likely 
that we have found in Marco di Michele the ‘author’ of the longer 
version of our work. We do not pretend that this theory has been fully 
proved. It is put forward as a suggestion only. Greater clarity will be 
achieved after a thorough investigation of the great amount of material 
still untouched in the libraries of the Etruscan Academy and the City 
of Cortona.’ After all, it may be surprising to find an Italian as the 
compiler. For one would have thought that Spain was far more likely 
to produce the man who, by dropping the charges against an early 
representative of the Spanish Church, and by increasing the literary 
merits of its Patron Saint, Isidore, thought to have deserved well of 
both Church and country. 

But these arguments can be answered by two facts. If the additions 
were increasing Isidore’s fame they cast at the same time grave doubts 
on his orthodoxy. For many of the chapters praise heretics. This 
would not be a price worth paying, particularly as the additions would 
mean only a very small increase to a reputation which hardly needed to 
be increased. And secondly, the accusations against Osius are not wholly 
withdrawn but only transferred, though this transfer, it is true, implies 
a great weakening of the charges. They now appear in the last of the 
additional chapters, as a quotation from a work of Marcellinus.? As 
Marcellinus was a Luciferian heretic, the statement against Osius had 
now, of course, lost much of its importance. 

The result of the evidence provided by the MSS has made it clear 
that the thirty-three chapters found in the earliest codices were all 
written by one author, Isidore. The MSS tradition has also made it 
highly probable that the additional chapters, the earliest example of 
which we found in the Har/eian MS, were not written by him. It is 
possible to prove this conclusively by adding to the examination of the 
external evidence, the MSS, that of the internal provided by the con- 
tents and style of the chapters. We can within the framework of this 
article only sketch the results of this analysis. 

It will be convenient to have a definite name for the thirteen addi- 
tional chapters. The little work, by reason of its contents, which will 
soon be given, may be called: appendix africana. 

In it acertain similarity to Gennadius’s sober way of treating the sub- 


1 Based on the few remarks in Mancini’s book, a number of specified questions 
have been put to the Library authorities, but so far no answer has been given. 

2 Séjourné of. at. p. 18 note 4, remarks that ‘ la notice sur Osius. . ., de l’'aveu de 
tous les critiques, a été insérée par Isidore lui-méme a sa place chronologique dans 
la série des notices africaines préexistantes’ (p. 54). To our knowledge, no writer 
has ever suggested this, nor is the insertion of the fourth century Osius after the 
fifth century Theodore of Mopsuestia particularly good chronology. 
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ject is conspicuous. There is very little eulogy and praise. With one 
exception,’ the position held by each of the thirteen writers in the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, ¢piscopus, diaconus, presbyter, is always given. 
The titles of their works are mentioned in detail and nearly always their 
contents are indicated.? The appendix is, however, peculiarly chary of 
dates. Hardly any * c/aruit or decessit is mentioned. For most of his 
information the author of the afpendix africana seems to have relied on 
what he could gather from the writings of the men he was dealing with, 
or what he had heard about them. Of his few written sources the 
majority are African: Augustine, Facundus of Hermiane, Liberatus of 
Carthago, and Victor of Tunnuna.‘ The fact that one of his authors is 
praised for resembling St Cyprian in zeal and character® indicates that 
the author of the appendix had a special admiration for this African saint. 

This and the African sources would alone not be sufficient to prove 
the African origin of the work. But there is further evidence. It is 
obtained from the dogmatic position of a great number of these viri 
illustres,° and from the fact connected with it, that African residence or 
extraction is found more often than any other.’ Many of the authors 
mentioned in the appendix africana were prominent defenders of the 
‘Three Chapters’.* The main resistance against the verdict of the 
* Three Chapters’ came from Africa. The importance which the author 
of the appendix africana attached to this theological dispute suggests that 
even if he had no immediate connexion with it, he was at least deeply 
concerned about it. Perhaps this might also be gathered from the 
almost complete absence of dates, mentioned above. The lifetime of 
his wri illustres was for the writer of the appendix africana so clearly 
fixed by the struggle in which they were involved, that it seemed un- 
necessary to him to give the dates explicitly. 

All these reasons make it very probable that the appendix africana 
was written by a defender of the ‘Three Chapters’ in Africa, at a time 
when the interest in the dispute was still great, that is in the second half 
of the sixth century. 

However, on the strength of the arguments adduced here it is 
impossible to go further and to give the name of the author of the 
appendix africana. ‘This has been done by Schiitte,* though even on 


1 Ruffinus, c. 5 in Fabricius’s Bibl, Eccl., whose numeration of the chapters of 
both Isidore and app. a/ric. is followed here. 

+ E.g. chapters 1-3, 5-5. 3 See chapters 4 and 8. 
See Dzialowski of. at. p. 123. 5 Chapter 2. 
Chapters 4, 6, 7, 9-11. 7 Chapters 2, 6, 7, 10, 11. 
See W. Miller, ‘ Dreikapitelstreit’, in Hauck’s Realencyclop. f. protest. Theo- 
logie, 3rd edition, vol. v p. 21 sq., where further references. 

® op. cit. p. 102 sq. 
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the question of the African origin of the appendix he was far from 
having sifted all the evidence available. He found the author in the 
African Bishop Pontianus.’ All our knowledge of him derives from a 
letter he wrote to Justinian about the middle of the sixth century.? In 
this letter Pontianus shews himself a staunch supporter of the ‘ Three 
Chapters’. The author of the appendix africana writing at about the 
same period was also in their favour, ergo—concludes Schiitte—the 
two are identical. But any African writer of this time would have 
expressed the same sentiments. We only know of nine men who wrote 
in Africa during this period.* For chronological or other reasons some 
of them could not have written the appendix. But any of the others 
might possibly have been the author, and so might many other African 
ecclesiastics of the time, whose names and writings happen to be lost. 

Curiously enough, though the affendix contains thirteen chapters, it 
is known as /ibellus incerti auctoris de duodecim scriptoribus ecclesiastics,” 
a result achieved by numbering only the first twelve chapters, and 
adding the last one, Marcellinus, without a number. It is not possible 
to decide whether this ostrich-policy is due to superstition or to an 
association with the entirely different pseudo-Jerome de duodecim docto- 
ribus*. We suggest that the pseudo-Jerome was written in the early 
sixth century,’ when a sort of Jerome cult seems to have existed. The 
works written under this influence were often labelled as Jerome’s 
own.* But it is perhaps more likely that the title of the appendix was 
once correct. For the last chapter dealing with Marcellinus might well 
be a later addition, as it does not fit in at all as far as the chronological 
order’ is concerned. In view of the scanty evidence available nothing 
more definite can be said about it. 

Isidore’s work, then, is the thirty-three chapters which we found in 
the earliest MSS. His book is in many points of style different from 
the appendix africana, For this reason alone it would be strange if the 

1 Le Mire in the preface to his edition of Isidore’s work (in Fabricius, p. 47 (!)) 
refers to Aldrete (above p. 25 note 5) for information about the author of the 
Appendix. We found, however, that what had looked like an avenue to an important 
discovery turned out to be a blind alley. No authors are suggested by him. 

2 Printed in Migne Patr. Lat. tom. 67 col. gy5. 

3 See Bardenhewer, Geschichte d. altchrist. Litteratur vol. v (Freiburg 1932). 

‘ E.g. Ferrandus, c. 11, and Verecundus, c. 6, are mentioned in the Appendix. 

5 Fabricius, p. 68 (!). 

® Fabricius, p. 226 sq. 

7 The latest date is that of Pope Hilary (461-468). 

See Dobschiitz Decretum Gelasianum p. 345 sq. The ps.-Jerome is also 
sometimes attributed to Bede and is then known as de /uminaribus ecclesiae, 

® Marcellinus lived at the end of the fourth century; see O. Ginther in Corp. 
Script. Eccles. Lat. vol. 35 p. 5 sub 2. The writers mentioned before him were 
living in the sixth century. 
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appendix africana and the thirty-three chapters were the product of one 
writer. It is true, one has to be careful in comparing the style of 
medieval writings. Style was learned in schools. Thus there was not 
much room for developing an individual manner of writing. It would 
be hardly possible to distinguish, by reasons of style only, the works of 
two authors living at the same period, and both of them writing in a 
rhetorical style. But just for this very reason it is safe to make distinc- 
tions in cases where the schools have obviously differed. As we have 
seen, the author of the appendix africana in following Gennadius wrote 
in an essentially simple way. He wrote drevi stilo, as Isidore would 
have called it.’ Isidore, without falling into the other extreme, liked to 
give his facts in an ornamental dress.? It is remarkable how little 
difficulty Isidore experienced in varying his expressions. Jerome, who 
often called contemporaries by exactly the same expression ‘ the greatest 
man of his time’, might have envied him. Isidore always found some- 
thing to modify his approbation.’ Another example of the ease with 
which he varies his diction may be found in the description he gives 
of the contents of eight volumes written by one author. For eight cases 
he succeeds in finding seven Latin equivalents of ‘to deal with’.* He 
even went so far as to play with words ; he introduces the Spanish Bishop 
Idatius :—Cognomento et eloguio Clarus.” He deals not only with the 
writers but also with their works. Very often he gives a short account of 
their contents.’ Furthermore, we hear of details as to style, construction, 
purpose of the writings: sermone scholastico, in dialogi morem, sub Apolo- 
getici specie.” Four of his chapters deal with Christian poets, and we are 
informed about the style and metre in which they wrote: Virgilianis 
versiculis, dactylico heroico metro.* It is in this connexion that we have 
to mention another proof of Isidore’s unwillingness to work according 
to scheme. He is daring enough to include amongst his véiri tllustres 
a woman, the poetess Proba, the saintly friend of St Jerome. He deems 
it wise, however, to give an explanation of this revolutionary act: 
femina inter viros ecclesiasticos idcirco posita sola quod in laudem Christi 
versata est.° 

A general inclination to add something to the bare scheme, to have 
some more to relate than just the name of the author and his writings 
is unmistakeable. The best proof of his intention to make his de viris 

1 See Isidore, de vir. illustr. chapters 13 and 33. 

2 For example chapter 27, dealing with Gregory the Great: ‘ Felix tamen et 


nimium felix qui omnia studiorum eius potuit cognoscere.’ See also the chapter 
dealing with his brother Leander, c. 28. 

3 C. 15: Elegans sententiis, ornatus in verbis. C. 17: Subtili sensu atque illustri 
sermone, C. 24: Luculenter, quod composuit, scripsit. Also cc. 16, 33. 

* Chapter 12. 5 Chapter 2. ® E.g. chapters 3, 6, 9, 22, 25-27. 

7 Chapters 9, 12, 2. § Chapters 5, 7, 23, 24. ® Chapter 5. 
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illustribus more lively and vivid are the numerous short remarks he 
inserts, concerning the life-story or other personal developements of his 
writers. To give one typical example :— 


Martinus, .. ., ex Orientis partibus navigans in Gallias venit, ibique 
conversis ab Ariana impietate ad Fidem catholicam Suevorum populis, 
regulam fidei et sanctae religionis constituit, ecclesiasticos informavit, 
monasteria condidit, copiosaque praecepta piae institutionis composuit." 


This suggests that the writers he mentioned were not mere numbers 
to him. In some of them, at least, he took a genuine interest. The 
chapter just quoted—or the one dealing with Johannes de Biclaro *— 
both shew the close affinity between each part of a work de virts illustribus 
and the vitae Sanctorum. As soon as the writer of de viris illustribus 
gets interested in a vir illustris as a personality, and not merely as a 
member of the group of famous men he intended to write about, the 
beginning seems to be made with a small biography, of the kind which 
are best represented in the Middle Ages by the lives of saints. Of 
course, it is only the very beginning, any further deviation into personal 
details is generally avoided. Yet it seems that the difference between 
the two literary forms is in these cases no longer one of quality but 
only of quantity. But this view is mistaken. 

Lives of saints—even collections cf such lives—deal with individuals, 
however much these individuals may embody such characteristics as 
were commonly supposed to be those of an ideal saint.’ Even a con- 
vinced adherent of the Lamprecht school, a believer in the theory that 
the Middle Ages saw only types and were incapable of individualizing, 
could hardly deny that at the creation of every ‘life of a saint’ there 
stood the notion of one particular person. It is true that, since every 
writer was trying to make his local saint appear endowed with the best 
qualities possible, a certain uniformity in life and action was the result. 
But the starting point was and remained the individual. 

Entirely different is the intellectual attitude of the author who writes 
on famous men in the form of the de viris il/ustribus. He does not begin 
by thinking of the individual, but of the group, he wants to eulogize. And 
the special purpose,‘ for which he is writing his book, will determine the 
general scheme into which the men and their writings are fitted. It will 


' Chapter 22; see also chapters 2, 6, 10, 28, 29, 31. 

2 Chapter 31. 

3 See R. Teuffel, Individuelle Persinlichkeitsschilderung . . . (Tibingen 1914); 
particularly p. 124sq.; F. M. Kircheisen, Gesch. d. litterar. Portrits (Leipzig 1904), 
p. 153 8q.; B. Lasch, D. Erwachen d. histor. Knitik (Breslau 1887); J. Kleinpaul, 
D. Typische in d. Personenschilderung (Leipzig 1897). Now also H. Vogt, D. lit. 
Personenschilderung d. frithen Miltelalt, (Leipzig 1934). 

* See above p. 16 sq. 
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be more possible in one work than in another to go into details of 
personalities and writings, according to the object the author intends his 
book to serve. But even if a relatively large space is allotted to these 
details, the difference between a detailed chapter of a work de viris 
illustribus and a ‘life of a saint’ '—even a short one—will still be great. 
There are, of course, no hard and fast rules, or lines of division. But 
the ‘life of a saint’ will be longer because it is constructed on principles 
different from those of a chapter de viris i/lustribus. The former will at 
least have three main divisions, e.g. early life, period of miraculous 
achievements, and glorious death. The chapter de viris i/lustribus will 
be constructed on what is ultimately nothing but the scheme: 

A, bishop of B, wrote famous books entitled C, D, and F. 

Also, it is inherent in the very nature of a work de virts tllustribus, that 
the opportunity for considering the personality of the vii i//ustres should 
be restricted. For the Middle Ages follow the example of Suetonius, 
and regard wr illustris in this connexion as a synonym for a writer or 
scholar. And the interesting facts concerning these people centre in 
their works and not in their personalities. 

A study of Isidore’s object in writing his work, and of the way in 
which he did so, will help to shew this still more clearly. Isidore omitted 
a preface to his work, and thus did not provide us with an easy way of 
getting to know his intentions. We have therefore to gather them from 
the evidence provided by his other writings and from his general 
intellectual outlook. Extraordinary theories have been put forward as 
to the aims which Isidore was pursuing in writing the tract. De viris 
illustribus being one of his minor works, it had to be fitied into the 
general trend which an author found in Isidore’s major writings. Thus, in 
the opinion of Cajial,? the devout catholic author of a detailed biography 
of our bishop, Isidore wanted to perpetuate the memory of some 
illustrious and virtuous men who had gone through trials, persecutions, 
and martyrdoms for the religion they professed. Quite another purpose 
has been discovered by Séjourné,* a learned legal historian, who 
attempts to prove Isidore’s close connexion with the Hispana, the 
augmented Spanish version of Dionysius’s collection of canons and 
decretals. For him de viris i//ustribus contains the sources Isidore used 
in his well-organized plan to arrange and discuss the problems of canon 
law. ‘The fact that Isidore does not even mention Dionysius in his de 
virts illustribus should alone suffice to disprove a theory in support of 


which no evidence whatever is adduced by its author. Equally un- 







! Or, for this matter, any other sort of single vita. 
2 C. Canal, San Isidoro (Madrid 1897) p. 61. 
3 P. 50, op. cit. above p. 18 note 4. 
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founded is Cafial’s supposition ; for it is only a very small minority of 
Isidore’s famous men who had to suffer persecutions. 

It is indeed difficult to state definitely Isidore’s object. The material 
available hardly allows of that. All the same, some broad conclusions 
may be drawn from it. He was, as we have seen, very much concerned 
with learning. He felt that to preserve and to raise the standard of 
knowledge amongst the future leaders of the Church, it was necessary 
for them to be acquainted with the Christian literature dealing with 
theological controversies or, still more necessary, with the various 
activities of Christian life. As there was no effective educational organi- 
zation, he thought it desirable to collect as many bits of learning as 
possible, lest the knowledge of future generations should suffer from lack 
of information. His were the gifts of an antiquarian and a polyhistor. 
But unlike those of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, who 
collected for collecting’s sake, he may be called a pragmatic antiquarian. 

His writings may be regarded as a literary Noah’s ark. In them he 
stored for the future whatever he was able to accumulate through his 
unique opportunities. His contemporaries realized the importance 
which Isidore’s work thus gained for the future of learning and culture 
in general.’ It is under this broad aspect that we have to envisage 
Isidore’s purpose in writing his de viris tllustribus. 

Thus it follows that Isidore did not write the tract according to any 
well-prepared and systematic plan. It has been said * that his historic 
and antiquarian writings were arranged in such a way as to presuppose the 
existence of something like a modern card-index. De virts illustribus, 
at least, suggests nothing of the kind. On the contrary, there are many 
instances to shew that he did not work according to plan. He included 
writers just because he associated them with some one mentioned earlier. 
Thus, having reported that Bishop Eucherius dedicated one of his works 
to Hilary of Arles,* he gives in his next chapter a short sketch of Hilary, 
though what he tells of him had already been said by Gennadius.* 
Writing of Avitus, author of ‘quinque libellos heroico metro compositos’ 
reminds him of another poet, Dracontius, who used the same metre.® 
The emperor Justinian is interesting to him because of the part which he 
played in the ‘Three Chapters’ dispute. This brings to his mind the great 
defender of the ‘ Three Chapters’, the African Facundus of Hermiane.* 

It is therefore not astonishing to find that this method of compiling 
by association—and not systematically—interferes with the chronological 


1 See Braulio’s statement, quoted by Dzialowski of. cif. p. 141. 

2-H. Phillipp D. hist.-geograph. Quellen in den Ethymologiae, in Quellen u. For- 
schungen z. alten Gesch. u. Geographte (Berlin 1912) Heft 25, p. 3. 

% Chapter 15. * Gennadius, de vir. illustr. c. 69. 

5 Chapters 23 and 24. * Chapters 18 and 19. 
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order of the chapters.’ It also explains the difference in length between 
them. And it is probably due to the same method of compiling by 
association that, while he writes about men many of whom have only 
published one work, he leaves out great names who have since become 
famous and who were outstanding during the four generations between 
Gennadius and himself, e.g. Dionysius, Benedict, Boethius, Cassiodorus. 
It has been suggested * that this omission was the result of the tendency 
towards local limitation, which can be observed in the work of Genna- 
dius. But Isidore does not deserve this imputation. Owing to the great 
facilities he enjoyed through his library, his survey is quite universal. 
Of course, there are more Spaniards mentioned than persons of any 
other single nation,‘ but they form only just over one third of the 
total, and are by no means given preferential treatment. Amongst his 
famous men are Italians, Greeks, Africans, and men from Gaul.‘ This 
universality was to him not ostentation but a reality. 

The number of Africans he mentions is surprisingly great. This might 
perhaps suggest that he knew the appendix africana and, in accordance 
with his general habit, tried to complete it. ‘his suggestion may be sup- 
ported by quoting the close connexion between two chapters of the two 
works. Isidore tells us that Paulinus explicuit in benedictionibus Patri- 
archarum triplici intelligentiae genere livellum satis succincta brevitate 
compositum.® And the appendix africana reports that Ruffinus scripsit 
ad quendam Paulinum presbyterum de benedictionibus Patriarcharum, 
triplict intelligentia, librum satis succinctum et clara brevitate compositum.® 
On the other hand, there are weighty reasons against such a supposition. 
First and foremost, it is very likely that both obtained their information 
from the same source. But we cannot here investigate this question of 
the common source. Also, Isidore speaks in one of his works of 
Jerome and Gennadius,’? and one might expect him to refer to the 
appendix africana on the same occasion. But even if the appendix were 
not mentioned there because it was too small a work, it would probably 
have been treated like most of the other sources Isidore used for his 
tract, provided, of course, that the author was still known in his time. 
For Isidore honoured many of the men to whom he owed much of the 
information which he passed on in his de viris il/ustribus by including 
them amongst his famous men.* This fact may also be adduced as 


} E.g. chapters 23 and 24. 2 By Dzialowski, p. 119. 

3 Chapters 1, 2, 17, 20-22, 24, 28, 30-33. 

4 Italians: chapters 3, 11, 13, 27; Greeks: chapters 6, 10, 18, 26; Africans: 
chapters 8, 9, 14, 19, 25, 29; French: chapters 15, 16, 23 

® Chapter 4. 6 Appendix africana, chapter 5. 

7 Ethymolog. vi 6; Migne Patr. Lat. tom. 82 col. 237. 

8 Paschasinus, c. 11; Eucherius, c. 15; Victor of Tunnuna, c. 25; Licinianus, 
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further proof of his way of compiling by association. For the author of 
the source is generally mentioned close to the chapter for which the 
source was used, though the chronological order did not always allow of 
an immediate connexion.’ But the importance of these sources should 
not be overestimated. The main source for each chapter are the works 
of the author whose activities are described in that chapter. 

After all that has so far been said about Isidore’s object in writing 
this book, and about the way in which this was carried out, it will not 
be surprising to find that the work shews the weaknesses inherent in 
such methods. De viris illustribus shares them with most of Isidore’s 
writings. ‘The result of an enormous production and an astonishing 
many-sidedness of interests is the almost complete lack of system and 
anything approaching critical discussion. Ze tour de son esprit n’allait 
pas 2 comprendre mais a connaitre.* Many instances of this attitude are 
found in de virts illustribus. As he writes down the names of those who 
come into his mind, whose works he remembers, we do not find any 
considered judgement or criticism. The only exception is the indication 
of works as being heretical.’ 

But a great asset is his literary honesty, particularly as it was not 
a matter of course in his time, or for centuries afterwards. He freely 
admits the cases in which he has only second-hand knowledge of 
books, or merely knows their titles‘ Quite often he states, after 
having mentioned one or two works of an author: Scripsit et multa 
alia quae tamen ad notitiam nostrae lectionis minime pervenerunt.” There- 
fore when he speaks in some cases of /egimus, and in others of extant or 
reperimus,® we must understand that as a result of his attempt to write 
elegantly rather than as an indication that he only knew those works to 
which he refers with 4gimus. H. Koeppier. 


THE TWO WINCHESTER TROPERS (1) 


I. Preliminary remarks 


Tuis study is devoted to two MSS which may well claim to be the 
most important monuments of old English musical history. At the 
same time they are important as liturgical documents. The following 


c. 29; Joh. de Biclaro, c. 31. Isidore’s sources have been collected by Le Mire, 
and, more completely, by Dzialowski. 

1 Paschas. used for c. 10; Eucherius for c. 16; Licinian. for c. 27; Joh. de 
Biclaro for c. 28. 

2 Séjourné of. ait. p. 24. 3 For instance, c. 12. 

4 Chapter 30, ‘Cuius quidem fatemur cognovisse titulum, ignorasse eloquium ’. 

* Chapters 17, 23, 29, 31. ® Chapters 3 and 14. 
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study will not enter into musical detail; its purpose is rather to investi- 
gate the musico-liturgical questions raised by these documents and thus 
to be preparatory to a purely musical investigation. 

The two MSS in question are Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 473, 
and Oxford, Bodl. 775.' They are probably the oldest English Tropers 
extant.’ Now let us first remember what a Troper is. 

A Troper is a thing as important for musical history as for the history 
of sacred poetry and of liturgy. Whereas the Antiphonaries, Graduals, 
Breviaries, and Missals contain, generally speaking, always the same 
amount of liturgical music and prayers—just the amount common toall 
and imposed on all by the Roman Church, the Tropers contain music 
and poetry which the Middle Ages added to this amount of their own 
making. ‘This fresh material never attained to canonical rank: it was 
never more than tolerated by Rome. But it reflects the productive 
powers of the epoch. Quite naturally it opposes a great variety to the 
uniformity of the Antiphoner and Gradual. The contents of Tropers 
vary from century to century and they vary from nation to nation. It 
is natural that the art of tropes was cultivated chiefly in monastic 
communities ; monks had more leisure and more learning than the 
secular priests. Another point which we must note is this. Tropes 
have not come down to us as an independent product, but as ‘ adapted 
art’. The canonical ‘Gregorian’ repertory could not be supplanted by 
another one ; thus it was amplified, added to, interpolated. Every trope 
is in principle intended to combine with a given Gregorian song as an 
introduction to it, or as an appendix, or as an interpolation breaking up 
the Gregorian chant. This union was unavoidable: to creep into the 
liturgy was for the new art the only chance to live, because the church 
was the foremost concert-hall of the epoch. A Troper is, in short, a 
book containing the sum of embellishments added by the epoch to the 
Gregorian office. Of course, not every office was marked by these 
embellishments but only those of conspicuous feasts ; that is a further 
difference between the Troper and the other liturgical books. 


1 Let us symbolize them respectively by CC and Bo (the latter is W. H. Frere’s 
‘E’). The Analecta hymnica will be referred to as AH, Migne’s Patrologia latina 
as PL, the Zeitschrift fiir Mustkutssenschaft as ZsMw. 

2 Next in date is the Troper London, B. M, Cotton Cal. A XIV from the late 
eleventh century, as to which see W. H. Frere The IWinchester Troper, pp. xxx 
and 99 ff. This has been tentatively ascribed to Canterbury, but Mr Francis 
Wormald—a scholar successfully engaged in research about English Calendars, 
whose acquaintance I was glad to make during my second journey to England, and 
whose observations will be quoted in this article also in other cases —thinks of 
Hereford. In this connexion we ought to remember that Leofric, who had been 
brought up in Lorraine, gave some books to his Exeter church in the eleventh 
century and among them one ‘tropere’. 
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Gregorianists have indicted the tropes as ‘parasites’ in relation to 
the Gregorian tunes. The accusation is just only in a limited measure. 
Of course, the interpolated songs, or particles, are often related to the 
Gregorian melodies with which they are associated, and in many 
cases they can be characterized as mere developements of the latter. 
But even such developements can be an assertion of creative power. On 
the other side, the fact that it is related to Gregorian tunes is by no 
means an exhaustive definition of that art. We feel very often that this 
productiveness is on an independent basis and that it is only effecting a 
compromise with its Gregorian surroundings: we feel this most of all in 
sequences, 

The name ‘trope’ is very likely derived from the Greek ferminus 
technicus meaning ‘a melody’. This name is quite in accordance with 
the essence of tropes. We know that these interpolations could be 
either pure melisms, i.e. melodies without words, or they could be pro- 
vided with a new text. Accordingly the musical element in tropes keeps 
a marked pre-eminence in relation to the poetical, although we are not 
sure that the wordless form of the melody always preceded the other.’ 

We can easily realize the connexion which exists between the art of 
tropes and early polyphony, the latter having been cultivated generally 
at the same centres as the former: this is because polyphony, or at 
least liturgical polyphony, was considered, like the tropes, as an embel- 
lishment of the Gregorian repertory ; polyphony did by superposition 
what the tropes did by interposition ; and in the case of a polyphonical 
trope superposition was added to interposition. 

Now I must record the chief sources of information about the two 
Winchester Tropers. There is a careful edition of the texts, enriched 
by a set of Facsimiles, which was brought out in 1894 by W. H. Frere 
as Vol. viii of the Publications of the Henry Bradshaw Society under 
the title Zhe Winchester Troper—an edition of which the only possible 
criticism is that it does not always make clear what is in the one MS 
and what in the other, and that it does not indicate the folio numbers 
of the sources. In its valuable introduction many things are said which 
have been brought into confusion by later writers. Then there is a 
volume with manuscript notes from the late H. M. Bannister relating 
to Bo, preserved at the Bodleian under the shelf-mark Engl. liturg. d 7 
(I regret that I only went rather hurriedly through this bequest of the 
great connoisseur of European liturgical MSS). Thirdly, an important 


1 Therefore I preferred to replace the definition given by Léon Gautier in 1886 : 
‘Un trope ...c’est linterpolation d’un texte liturgique’ by the following: ‘Ein 
Einschub, ein Zusatz zu einem liturgischen Gesang, der sowohl in melismatischer 
als in textierter Form auftreten kann’ (ZsMw x 523); in doing so 1 was much in 
the line of W. H. Frere The' Winchester Troper p. viii. 
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portion of the third volume of Zarly Bodleian Music (1913) has been 
devoted by the editor of this volume, the late E. W. B. Nicholson, to 
Bo (here there are also some facsimiles). Subsequently to Frere the 
trope texts from the two MSS (in reality not all of them, but only the 
poetical texts, i.e. those approaching verse form) were included in 
the two volumes of AH dealing with tropes (47 and 49, 1905 and 1906) ; 
for this purpose the MSS were examined again by Bannister. The 
sequence texts are scattered in different volumes of the same series to 
which I shall refer suo /oco ; they had not been printed by Frere with any 
reference to previous editions. This article had already been written 
when the Plainsong and Medieval Music Society issued a collection of 
sequence melodies in wordless form drawn by Bannister from a great 
number of Continental and English MSS, among which the two 
Winchester ‘Tropers are not the least important.' 


Il. The Palaeography of the Two MSS 


The question of the provenance of CC and Bo raises no difficulties. 
Already W. Chappell in Archaeologia 46 (1881) p. 390 assigned Bo to 
the Winchester Cathedral or Old Minster, because it contains chants 
celebrating Swithun and Athelwold ; and CC is in the same position. 

The other question, that of date, is much more perplexing. The most 
competent opinion hitherto expressed about it is that of the Summary 
Catalogue of the MSS of the Bodleian ; it reflects the views of E. W. B. 
Nicholson and H. M. Bannister who have attentively dealt with Bo. 
Here our MS has the number 2558. 


The compilers of the Catalogue consider the three parts of Bo (termed 
as A, B, and C) to have been written at different epochs.*? A (the 
‘Troper proper) was, as they think, written in the tenth century because 


1 Anglo-French Sequelae, edited from the papers of the late Dr H. M. Bannister 
by Anselm Hughes, 1934. It is to be regretted that the editor restricts himself to 
enumerating the sources used by Bannister in general, instead of mentioning in 
the case of every melody the sources existing (with folio numbers!) and those 
which have been collated. May I be permitted to propose to the Society that 
this supplementary list be printed and distributed to subscribers? I was also 
astonished to see that the editor takes no notice of Continental writings about the 
sequence question and that he does not hesitate to attribute the important preface 
to vol. 53 of this series, which had been signed by Blume and Bannister, to the 
latter alone; it suffices to remember how scrupulously Blume acknowledged the 
help received from Bannister in order to be convinced that he would never have put 
his signature to an article in which he had not taken an important share. 

? Additions later than these three main hands and stretching into the twelfth 
century are here not taken into account. 
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it contains on f. 56’ the rubric ‘ Dedicatio ecclesie sanctorum aposto- 
lorum Petri et Pauli Winton. VIII Kal. Dec.’ (November 24). Accord- 
ingly it must have been written before g80 when the Winchester 
Cathedral was rededicated to Swithun. At the same time Bo A cannot 
have been written before 979 because the Litany f. 18’ mentions 
Athelred (979-1016) as the reigning king (therefore Bo has been 
improperly called the ‘Athelred Troper’). Here a first doubt arises : 
as the important restoration of the Cathedral was surely begun a few 
years before 980 and the new Dedication was in sight from that time, 
would not the space in which Bo A could have been written be nar- 
rowed to practically nothing? Now as to the Dedication. It followed 
upon the restoration and was marked by festivities on a great scale. 
Bishop Athelwold (+984) was the initiator of the work, which is recorded 
by Wolstan, the pupil of Athelwold, in his biography of the latter 
(PL 137, 100). Wolstan touches upon these events once more in the 
metrical epistle to bishop Elphege prefixed to his Swithun Vita (sce 
PL 137, tro ff). But at neither place is there an indication of Swithun 
having taken the place of the apostles as patron of the church. It is 
even expressly said that the restored church is dedicated to Peter and 
Paul, and it is only mentioned that Birinus and Swithun are deposited 
there (the latter had been translated thither in 971). Also the ecclesi- 
astical historian, Orderic Vital, an Englishman living in France, records 
only the restoration of the S. Peter Basilica by Athelwold (PL 137, 80). 
We can see by A. W. Goodman’s Chartulary of Winchester Cathedral 
(1927) and V. H. Galbraith’s study ‘ Royal Charters to Winchester’ 
(Engl. Hist. Rev. 35, 1920, p. 382 ff), that Swithun’s name did not 
begin before the consecration of the new church in 1093 to creep into 
the official title of the Cathedral and to supplant the other names.’ 

But whether Peter and Paul, or Swithun, the fact remains: Bo has 
on f. 56’ the old dedication, not the new one. Yet there seems to bea 
contradiction within Bo. There is on ff. 76-87’ (still within A) a series 
of Alleluja Verses arranged on the whole chronologically, but with 
abundant interspersing of Allelujas from the Commune Sanctorum (see 
the list Frere of. at., pp. 88 ff). The first and main chronological 
group extends from Advent to Whitsuntide (f. 80’); on f. 83’ there is a 
group reaching from Peter and Paul’s to S. Andrew’s (with apostle 
Allelujas following) ; and near the end, f. 87, a group of three: Zn con- 
spectu (labelled in CC, f. 170’, as Michael Alleluja, September 29), O 
quam metuendus (manifestly for Dedication), and Beatus vir sanctus 


1 The idea of the rededication to Swithun grew up perhaps because the relics of 
Swithun had been deposited there in 971; indeed, G. W. Kitchin in his book 
Winchester (180, in the series ‘ Historical towns’) confounds the two events ; or 
it was a confusion between the dedication of gSo and that of 1093. 
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Martinus (November 11). Here the Dedication would seem to be 
reckoned as October 20, i.e. the new one. 

Next in date would be Bo C, the Sequentiary (f. 136 ff). The Cata- 
logue thinks that it is from the same scribe as A, but a little later, as it 
contains a sequence on Athelwold, whose veneration seems to have 
begun in the year of his translation, 996. Therefore Bo C is assigned 
to the end of the tenth century. 

Bo B, the small central part of the MS (ff. 122-129) containing the 
wordless sequence melodies, is assigned to a date markedly later: it 
must be later than 1040, probably even later than 1070, because there 
is a split at the top of the tall letters (b, d, &c.). 

Now CC. That MS is commonly assigned to the middle of the 
eleventh century, but Nicholson in Zarly Bodleian Music iii would 
even date it later than Bo B because the titles of its sequence melodies 
are often shorter than in Bo B (which is no strong argument). At any 
rate, it cannot be doubted that CC is later than 980 because it contains 
on f. 48’ the Dedication Office between Justus and All Saints, which 
suits exactly the new Dedication, October 20." 

Things being thus, it will be unavoidable to look at the MSS palaeo- 
graphically. Alas, from this side there are new doubts arising. The 
first impression of every one accustomed to deal with MSS when con- 
fronted with Bo A would be that it was written in the eleventh century. 
At the same time it is difficult to feel convinced about the interval 
of nearly or just one century which the Catalogue puts between Bo A 
and Bo B;; the scripts are not very far from each other, notwithstanding 
the splits in B. Again, I am not convinced that C is from the same 
scribe as A, yet everybody will agree that it is a little later. Thus the 
order of succession A, C, B may perhaps remain unchallenged. 

But such impressions ought to be verified by comparison with other 
MSS. And for such comparison there is an opportunity. 

Let us take the earliest part of Bo, Bo A, as our starting-point. First 
we have to look at the Benedictional of Athelwold, a MS coming from 
Winchester and dated by different authorities 963-984 or 975-980. 
There are some facsimiles of it in the collection of the Palaeographical 
Society (i 142-144). Looking at the minuscule (pl. 142) we see that Bo A 


1 The Dedication Office in CC has no saint’s name. Of course, Peter and Paul 
are assumed. We ought not to be influenced by the fact that Swithun is invoked 
as ‘ patronus’ in the trope Frere § 220, CC f. 78’, because (as Bannister himself 
has pointed out) the use of the term ‘ patronus’ was a rather lax one ; indeed, this 
trope occurs also in Bo f. 46, notwithstanding the dedication to Peter and Paul on 
f. 56’. Compare the rubric ‘ Patris nostri Birini’ Bo A f. 58’ (here the MS refers 
to the tropes Frere §§ 144, 145, 147, 149 already made use of for Swithun, which 
fact seems not to be mentioned by Frere), 
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is of the same type, but distinctly later: the archaic form of a when 
following an 7, and the ligature e/ within the word occur in the Bene- 
dictional, but not in Bo A. Another English Benedictional, Paris 
lat. 987, which is much similar to the Benedictional of Athelwold (see 
New Pal. Soc. i 83), gives the same results; it has been dated ¢ 970. 
By the way, the later part of this MS, which has been dated 1030-1040, 
has no longer the old form of va nor the ligature e¢ within the word 
(New Fal. Soc. i 84), and it also shews splits, which (just as does the 
case of some MSS to be mentioned in connexion with CC) raises doubts 
as to whether Nicholson is right in dating MSS with splits as ‘after 
1040, or rather after 1070’."_ Now we go on to the ‘ Benedictional of 
Archbishop Robert’ (ed. by H. A. Wilson for the Bradshaw Society in 
1903), a MS written at Winchester and generally assigned to the end 
of the tenth century. It has the same distinctive features in comparison 
with Bo A (see pl. iii and iv in Wilson’s edition). Also the ‘ Missal 
of Robert of Jumiéges ’, ed. by H. A. Wilson for the Bradshaw Society 
in 1896, is in the same case. Although it seems to have been written for 
Ely, not for Winchester,’ it may be taken into consideration as its script 
character is much like that of Winchester. Its date is commonly assumed 
to be 1008-1025 or, as Mr Wormald thinks, ¢. 1006. Lastly there is the 
MS London B.M. Stowe 944 (formerly 960) assigned by the Pal. Soc. 
(ii. 16-17) to 1020-1030 and by E. G. Millar (Za miniature anglaise du 
10° au 13° s. 1926 pl. 25) to ¢. r016-1020. Taking for comparison not 
the Facsimile of Millar (which has no minuscule), nor those of the Pal. 
Soc. (which contain a page with another script character), but a roto- 
graph of f. 50, I think that Bo A is a little later still, as Stowe has the 
ligature e¢ within the word. 

That would lead us to ask whether Bo was not begun in the eleventh 
century—perhaps before, but not much before, the middle of the 
century—and whether the period of its composition did not stretch 
some way into the second half of this century. 

Now let us look at CC. We must beware of thinking that CC is all 
from the same hand. The main part of the MS begins at f. 10. From 
here onwards it contains the following groups: B= tropes of the 
Proprium Missae; C (55 ff) = tropes of the Ordinarium Missae ; 
D (81 ff) = sequence melodies without words ; E (89 ff) = sequences ; 
F and H (135 ff and 163ff)= Organa. To these must be added: 
A (f. 2’-8’) which contains the liturgical melodies of a large series of 
Alleluja Verses, a series left incomplete, because after f. 8 a quire or 


1 Indeed, there are splits in MSS commonly ascribed to the end of the tenth 
century (Paris lat. 1118 ff. 51 and 56’, Aquitanian). 

? With regard to this Mr F. Wormald drew my attention to an article by J. B. L. 
Tolhurst in Archaeologia 83 (1933) 27 fi. 
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several quires have been lost (cf. Frere, pp. xxvii and 88; as we shall 
see, A was written later than the parts just mentioned) ; and G, by which 
I symbolize some minor groups of later entries, mainly sequences 
(ff. 155’-161’, 190’ ff, 1-2, and 9-9’). Now the groups B, C, D, E, F,H 
composing the bulk of the MS are written by different hands (as to B, 
look at Frere, pl. 26a, D—pl. 4-17, E—pl. 22, F—‘ Early English 
Harmony’, pl. 2-6). Not having the MS before my eyes and being 
restricted to selected rotographs for completing the facsimiles, I cannot 
determine whether the division between the groups B, C, D, E, F, H is 
in every case coincident with a change of hands, nor whether one hand is 
always preserved within every group (which seems not to be the case). 
But on the whole hands are changing with the groups and, as far as I 
can see, nothing would oppose the assumption that B, C, D, E, F, H 
were written consecutively within a relatively narrow limit of time. 

Now it is interesting to observe that the two archaisms above noted are 
present in B,C, D, E, F, H. As far as I can ascertain with the limited 
material at my disposal, they are most conspicuous in B and C; at any 
rate I noticed within D and E the old form of a in va, although the normal 
form of a occurs already in this compound ; and what is most interesting, 
those two archaisms continue.to occur within the Organa (F and H), but 
in a degree distinctly decreasing. The split at the top of the tall letters 
occurs already within B, &c.,in a few cases ; within F and H it seems to 
occur in a more marked degree, but yet only in a minority of cases. 

Now look at CC A (of which Frere, pl. 23, is a specimen). Both our 
archaisms have disappeared and the splits are still more conspicuous 
than in F and H. 

Thus we are compelled to ask whether we ought not to consider the 
bulk of CC (including the Organa) to be earlier than Bo A, whereas 
CC A (just the part of CC which is not Troper, but ‘Gregorian ’) could 
be supposed to be nearly contemporaneous with Bo A. 

In comparing the main part of CC with Bo A we must, of course, 
consider that the script character is different, Bo being written in a large, 
representative script, and CC in a small and modest one. The script is 
particularly small in D and H, and in these cases the round, ‘ Win- 
chester’ character with which we are familiarized by Bo and the other 
MSS mentioned is wanting. But this: character again emerges within 
CC A. 

Now let us take for comparison a Winchester MS which is nearly 
equal to CC as to the script size although the script character is not 
quite similar, London B.M. Cotton Titus D xxvii. This MS again is 
written by different hands. But look at f. 76 facsimiled by the Palaeo- 
graphical Society i 60. This MS has been dated as ro12-1023 
(Mr. Wormald in his Znglish Calendars before A.D. 1100 i, 1934, gives 
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the date 1023-1035, but this date may refer to the Calendar which is, 
according to the Palaeographical Society, a little later than our comparison 
page). The letter @ has still the archaic form in the compound za. 
I think we may take this script as being nearly contemporaneous with 
the earliest parts of CC ; at any rate, it looks earlier than CC A. 

After all, we must take it as likely that the main part of CC was 
written in the first half of the eleventh century and that CC A was pre- 
fixed to it somewhat later, nearer to the middle of the century; and 
this would be nearly the period when Bo was begun. I think the 
probability of this inversion is not really in conflict with the first impres- 
sion anybody looking at both MSS would receive, because in the 
whole character of Bo there is something quaint and affected. This 
general impression is supported also by a comparison of the notation, 
CC being altogether more rich in liquescent and ‘ornamental’ neums. 


Ill. Jnternal Evidence 


Of course, palaeographical reflexions which do not emanate from a 
palaeographer cannot be considered as conclusive. But they are rather 
strengthened by internal evidence. I confess that I should never have 
been led to reconsider the palaeographical question if I had not felt 
other doubts as to the dates ordinarily given. 

But before comparing the two MSS as to their contents, let us clearly 
state that, if Bo was really not written in the tenth century, it is guilty of 
anachronism. The first anachronism would consist in the retention of 
the old Dedication date which was superseded after 980. Secondly 
the occurrence in the Litany of king Athelred, who died in 1016, would 
seem to imply a date earlier than that at which Bo was written. Thirdly 
there is the fact that Bo A contains no tropes for Athelwold, whose 
body was translated in 996. I think that has to be explained as due to 
the influence of older exemplars. ‘This kind of carelessness is, on the 
whole, more likely to occur in large and luxurious MSS than in small 
and plain ones, and that is just the distinction between Bo and CC. 
The latter has, as we have mentioned, the new Dedication; a Litany 
does not occur ; and Athelwold tropes are found in it." 

Yet there is one point in which CC, like Bo, is guilty of anachronism, 
or rather of anatopism. It is the rubric ‘In dedicatione (!) S. Martini 
episcopi’ (Bo f. 55’, CC f. 50’, Frere § 200ff). This points to a com- 
mon source which contained the error. Or rather to a common source 









F. 43, Frere §§ 160-161. Surely the Translation of Athelwold (Sept. 10) is 
indicated, yet it is curious that this feast is a little out of place, being put between 
the Assumption and S, Bartholomew. Were these Athelwold tropes in the proto- 
type of CC written on the margin ? 
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written at St Martin’s, Tours? ‘That was the supposition of E. W. B. 
Nicholson ; to which Bannister replied that the Tours dedication would 
have occupied another place in the chronological series.’ 


IV. Zhe Troper 


Let us turn to the contents of the two MSS. First we have to look 
at the Troper (Bo A and CC B and C). 

CC has tropes for the Deposition of Swithun (ff. 39-40, Frere §§ 144- 
146 and 147-149),’ and later on, outside the series, two Swithun 
tropes without rubric (f. 78’, Frere §§ 220-221). Bo is more explicit 
(ff. 46-47). Here is first a service for Swithun’s Deposition (with 
§§ 220-221, 146-147, 149), and immediately after that one for his 
Translation (§§ 144-145, 147-149) ; both are between Peter and Paul 
and their Octave.’ Naturally we should suppose that at first only the 
Deposition was celebrated, and afterwards the Translation grew up ; that 
for the latter the tropes §§ 220-221 were made (which, as they stand in 
CC, had to be supplemented by §§ 146-149); and that afterwards the 
same were transferred to the Deposition instead of §§ 144-145, which 
were transferred to the Translation.‘ In this order of ideas CC would 
represent a state of things preparatory to Bo. 

We ought also to note that Bo contains on f. 58’, quite near to the 
end of the cycle, tropes on Birinus which are not in CC. They have 


' Neither Nicholson nor Bannister noticed that this rubric occurs also in CC. 
As to how the error came about, Bannister mentions a suggestion by H. A. Wilson 
according to which ‘ dedicatio’ was wrongly written instead of ‘depositio’. His 
own suggestion would be rather this, that the scribe wrote the word ‘ dedicatio’ 
because he had in mind (and before his eyes) the dedication of Peter and Paul 
which soon follows, and after having written it he noticed the error and put Martin 
instead of Peter and Paul. But as the error occurs also in CC where there is no 
‘dedicatio Petri et Pauli’ (and where the Dedication is before Martin’s day), 
I should feel inclined to prefer H. A. Wilson’s explanation. Yet it seems strange 
that in this case there should have been written ‘In depositione S.M.ep.’ instead 
of writing plainly *S.M.ep.’. I shall have to return to Nicholson’s ‘ Tours theory’. 

? The Deposition is, strictly speaking, the day of burial, but in liturgical termino- 
logy this is often confounded with the day of death. 

8 The Translation of Swithun is not exactly in its place in Bo, as the date of the 
Translation is July 15, and that of the Deposition July 2. The Deposition may 
have exerted some kind of attractive power. Curiously the trope § 146 has 
(according to Frere, but not according to AH 49, 162) in its text in CC ‘ Martine’ 
instead of ‘Swithune’; here it is not Bo, but CC which is guilty of carelessly 
borrowing from an older exemplar. 

‘ It is worth noting that the two tropes §§ 220-221 (AH 49, 151 f) have been 
ascribed by C. Blume to Wolstan. See the paper of Blume quoted AH 49, 152 
and AH 48, 9 (the date given here for Wolstan’s death as 990 is obviously wrong, 
as Wolstan, PL 137, 102, mentions the translation of Athelwold’s body in 996). 
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not been noted by Frere, perhaps because they are not proper to 
Birinus ; they are taken over from Swithun (Frere §§ 144, 145, 147, 
149) and not written in full ; the MS gives only the cues. 

Then there is a distinction already noted by Frere. The part of CC 
corresponding to Bo A is purely Troper, whereas Bo A contains besides 
the tropes other Solo parts of the Mass: the cues of Introit, Offertory, 
and Communion, the cue and the verse of the Gradual, the Allelujas 
with their verses (notwithstanding the extra series of Allelujas on f. 76 ff ; 
it is true that within the Troper they are often abbreviated), and the 
Tractus (also notwithstanding the extra series f. 82 ff, and also often in 
abbreviated form).’ Bannister himself thought that Bo had been com- 
piled from a Gradual and a Troper. To this distinction may be added 
another: CC has one chronological series of feasts comprehending the 
Temporale and Sanctorale, whereas Bo separates the two groups. In 
this respect, as in the former, one would be inclined to consider the 
arrangement of CC more primitive. 

Another point (already noted by Frere): Bo is, as compared with CC, 
by far the less pure Troper, and therefore Frere rightly took CC as the 
base of his edition. ‘Take an example. §§ 80-82 are in CC three 
distinct tropes to the same Introit ; instead of these Bo has only one 
obviously (and awkwardly) compiled from §§ 80 and 82; and AH 49, 
53 shews that CC, not Bo, is supported by the other sources. 

Of course, all these details are not conclusive in themselves, as the 
later MS may offer the better readings. With more liturgical know- 
ledge than mine and with closer study the question could be better 


elucidated, Yet I think I may state that my impression is decidedly 
in favour of CC. 


V. The Sequences. Main Group 
Now let us pass over to the sequences collection.*? But before com- 


1 Another important part of the soloists’ repertory, the Verses of the Offertory, 
are not included in the Troper, but they form an extra series, ff. 97-121 (at the close 
of Bo A). Among them there are a few tropes, or Prosulae to Offertory Verses, 
not yet noted: f. gy Off. Deus enim, V. Mirabilis, prose Die nos Christe (AH ag, 
313); f. 99 Off. Tui sunt, V. Tu humiliasti, prose Dextera dei (AH 49, 314); 
f. 100 Off. Jubilate deo, V. Reddam, prose Labia sacra; f. 102 Off. Benedictus es, 
V. Viam, prose Cor meum reple tuo lumine (the two latter are not in AH, but, as 
the foregoing, they occur in the two Nevers MSS Paris lat. 9449 and lat. n.a. 1235 
which have many items in common with the Winchester Troper). 

2 I suppose the English reader is more likely than a Continental one to know 
what a sequence is, because sequences are still—or again—in use in the Church of 
England. It is, then, a musico-poetical form based on ‘ répétition progressive’ 
(aa, bb, &c.), the parallel versicles being intended to be sung by two alternating 
choirs (or by some other groups alternating). At the same time the sequence is 
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paring the Sequentiary of the two MSS (or the Proser, as Nicholson 
terms it), let us compare the Sequentiary with the Troper. In drawing 
up a table of the feasts represented in the Troper, we see that the first 
group of sequences—which is in Bo roughly the same as in CC—follows 
the same chronological order as the Troper, but the number of feasts is 
more restricted. After the main group of sequences (which ends in Bo 
with All Souls = A/mae caelorum, Martin = Promere chorda, and Biri- 
nus = Caelum mare, in CC with the first of these) there follow additions 
which are much more numerous in Bo than in CC. ‘These additions 
supply sequences for feasts not represented in the main group but repre- 
sented in the Troper (e.g. Advent, Laurentius, Michael, and the 
Commune Sanctorum)—apart from additional sequences for feasts 
already provided with sequences in the main group. It seems there- 
fore likely that the main series of sequences in Bo and CC is directly 
or indirectly based on an earlier exemplar than the collection of tropes. 

In looking at the main group of sequences in Bo (ff. 136-159’, 26 
items) and CC (ff. 89-115’ or 116, 25 items), I do not think that it 
yields any conspicuous indications of the priority of either of the two 
MSS; yet there are some interesting points to note about it. 

In this series we find the Germanus sequence Candida contio (AH 7, 
184 and 53, 392), in CC f. 112’ without saint’s name, in Bo f. 155 with 
the name erased. Germanus is not represented in the Troper, and his 
feast was surely not marked by embellishments at Winchester. Further- 
more, the place which that sequence occupies is not that of the feast of 
Germanus but, as it is put between the Assumption (or Nativitas Mariae) 
and All Saints, it corresponds to the Translation of Athelwold, September 
10 (see above, p. 42, n. 1). It is a sequence which, having probably 
been written originally for Germanus, was adapted to different confessor- 
bishops. This sequence has aroused much discussion. Its presence 
was one of the supports of E. W. B. Nicholson’s theory, according to 
which the Winchester Troper was based on a Tours book : the body of 
S. Martin having been concealed at S. Germain d’Auxerre during the 
Norman troubles of the ninth century, the Canons of S. Martin’s, Tours, 
would have felt compelled to sing a sequence in honour of Germanus, 
and for this object they adapted their Martinus sequence Candida contio. 
To that Bannister has, as I think, rightly replied that this was primarily 


a kind of trope—just that trope which was added to the repetition of the Aileluja 
after the Verse ; or rather it is an amplified substitute of this Alleluja. It should be 
noted that the ‘ répétition progressive’ appears also in some other kinds of tropes, 
but not so systematically as in sequences. 

1 See the lists given by Frere p. 70 ff. The texts are printed in AH volumes 9g, 
10, 37, 4°, 53, with information as to the sources and the melodies (the melody 
titles can be partially supplied by the lists in Frere 227 ff). 
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a Germanus sequence, and that he could not find any evidence for so 
urgent an obligation on the Canons of S. Martin’s. Also Nicholson’s 
interpretation of the word ‘castra’ in this sequence, as the name of the 
suburb of Tours where Martin’s Basilica was situated, is not secure ; 
it is in any case a doubtful reading, as the AH have retained ‘ casta’ even 
in their new edition (53, 392; by the way, ‘casta symphonia’ also 
occurs in AH 7, 220)." 

Yet another item of this main group of sequences seems to give a 
hint as to whence the original collection came. Bannister pointed 
out that the Benedict sequence Arce superna not only originated in 
Fleury (because it mentions the body of the patron of monasticism as 
present), but also that the place which this sequence occupies in CC 
(f. 108’) is that of Benedict’s translation to Fleury (July 11), not that of 
the ordinary Benedict’s feast (March 21); in Bo this sequence is 
among the additions (f. 166), but we may safely assume that the same 
feast is intended. Frere (p. xxix) had already pointed to the connexion 
of Athelwold’s monastical reforms with Fleury. But the presence of the 
Translation of Benedict is perhaps not so decisive because—as Mr F. 
Wormald kindly pointed out to me—this feast seems soon to have 
spread to other French Benedictine monasteries. At the same time we 
ought not to lose sight of the tradition according to which Athelwold, 
when still abbot of Abingdon, sent to Corbie for experienced singers. 
This tradition, as also the tradition connecting Athelwold with Fleury, 
has been several times alleged. Indeed, both are supported by the 
‘Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon’ (ed. J. Stevenson, i, 129 and 344, 
ii, 259). But this chronicle also gives us a hint as to how the two traditions 


1 It is true that the word ‘castra’ demands our attention also in some other 
cases. Nicholson alleged the sequence Castrorum (castorum) proles dedicativa (AH 
7, 247) in which, however, the reading ‘casta’ is vindicated by Bannister, H. Spanke 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum 71 (1934) 34 has added three cases: (1) AH 7, 
184, Martial sequence Concelebremus ; the MS Paris lat. 1084 has a variant reading 
which seems really to call for the idea of the Tours suburb; (2) AH 7, 192, 
Martin’s sequence O Martine; yet I think the construction ‘ declarabas subdere 
castra barbarorum’ is not suggestive of that suburb; (3) AH 7, 232 ‘castrorum 
concentus’ in Paris 1084 instead of ‘astrorum’ in the other MSS, but, as Spanke 
himself agrees, ‘astrorum’ is quite satisfactory. The most obvious example is, 
I think, the one loyally brought forward by Bannister: in a Regnum-Trope 
AH 47, 292 f ‘castra’ seems, indeed, necessary and indicative of a definite locality. 
Thus this word may in some cases indicate that the texts were transmitted to 
other centres from Tours, but that does not prove that they originated there (except 
in the case of the Regnum-Trope). I think also that the ‘ Martinian associations’ 
of Nevers and other places alleged by Nicholson are no definite arguments for 
these places having borrowed from Tours, Yet in the face of all this we must 
keep in mind that our question is that of Winchester and Tours; and our 
Winchester MSS contain only the sequence Candida contto. 
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may be reconciled. I have the impression that Fleury was the source 
rather of monastic customs as they would fall within the scope of the 
Benedictine rule, whereas Corbie would be rather the model for liturgical 
customs and singing. In any case, it is likely that the art of tropes 
and sequences in its definite historical form came to England with the 
great Benedictine reform from France in the tenth century (which, how- 
ever, would not be inconsistent with tropes and sequences having been 
represented in England before this time by some archaic prototype). 

As to the Tours theory expounded in Zarly Bodleian Music iii, we 
have seen that it has been vigorously opposed by Bannister, although 
he did not completely succeed in explaining the rubric ‘ In dedicatione 
S. Martini episcopi’. We have also seen that the pro-Tours reading 
‘castra’ in the sequence Candida contio is by no means conclusive. And 
would not a Benedictine monastery have been a more likely origin from 
the outset than the canons’ community of Tours? We might even sug- 
gest that, in general, communities of Benedictine monks and not those of 
canons were foremost as promoters of learning and art, including the art 
of tropes and sequences. However, Tours seems to have been in this 
respect an honourable exception, as it was in some ways the intellectual 
metropolis of Western France (including Brittany). Our rubric ‘In 
dedicatione S.M. ep.’ may, indeed, indicate some connexion with Tours, 
but I think the connexion was a somewhat indirect one ; we may suppose 
that ‘Tours books contained those Dedication tropes at their right place, 
that afterwards they were made use of in another French monastery for 
the normal Martin’s day without changing the rubric, and that they 
were in this form taken over by our two MSS (or their common source). 
All these questions would be easy to elucidate if we could compare the 
Winchester Troper with early Tropers from Tours, Fleury, and Corbie ; 
but unfortunately Iam not aware of the existence of such Tropers. 

“Nicholson has suggested that the main group of sequences in Bo 
(which is nearly the same as in CC) was in this form taken from a Con- 
tinental exemplar, except the Birinus sequence which closes the chrono- 
logical order in Bo; and he extended that supposition even to the first 
group of additions in Bo (those written by the main hand), with the excep- 
tion of the Athelwold sequence Laude celebret. As to Tours I am not 
convinced. But would it be true as to any other Continental exemplar ? 
Let us first look at the main group. 

Taking the amount in Bo and CC together there are twenty-eight 
sequences (among them one is only in Bo and one only in CC). Five 
among those twenty-eight are known (or were known to the learned 
editors of AH) only from the Winchester MSS, and three others only 
from English sources; to these could be added Oramus which occurs 
in sources from the North of France much later, and Zxu/ta caelum 
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occurring in Normandy since the twelfth century. It would be foolish 
to ascribe all these to England ; among them is the Fleury Benedict’s 
sequence. But on the other side it would not be reasonable to assume 
that all these ten sequences were, like Avce superna, contained in the 
lost French exemplars without having left other traces on the Continent 
than such as could be derived from Winchester." 

A study of the question would involve much detail of Latin phraseo- 
logy and lead too far. Let us take one example. AH 53, 167 have 
suggested that A//e caeleste and Exulta caelum are from the same poet— 
there are in fact similarities of phrasing—and that they are probably 
from Winchester. It is true that-as far as Exu/fa is concerned our MSS 
are the oldest existing, after which we may range MSS from Normandy 
beginning with the twelfth century ; it is also curious that Z-xuv/ta is the 
only sequence occurring in Bo in the main group as well as in the first 
group of additions. But Ad/ caeleste is (as was known to the editors of 
AH) already in a S, Martial MS of the late tenth century (Paris lat. 1118) 
‘and in an Autun MS of the tenth to eleventh century. S. Martial 
appears to have been a centre borrowing from others on a large scale. 
Would it have borrowed this sequence, directly or indirectly, from 
Winchester? ‘That does not seem to be very likely because we should 
not expect Winchester to have been productive in this way before the 
introduction of Benedictine monks. And yet the AH are in some 
respects right: these sequences stand out by particularities of expression. 
But are the AH not giving way to a tendency, romantic though not 
unnatural, to seek in England the clues to problems which are difficult 
to explain continentally? I confess that I also yielded in a certain 
measure to this tendency . . . before my first journey to England. As 
to our two sequences I think that there are two others which are similar 
to them (or at least to the first of them) in particularities of phrasing : 
Jubilans concrepa (AH 37, 30) and Psalle lyrica (AH 40, 42). In the 
first of these occurs the curious term ‘ paraphonista’, in the latter ‘cum 
mera symphonia’. Both are among the /aér additions of Bo; both 
are, as far as they occur on the Continent, recorded only from later 
sources from Normandy. Now the cultural rapports between Normandy 
and England were, even before the Norman conquest, of a complexity 
which is nearly inextricable. Certainly England imported much from 
Normandy, but it exported also, as a number of Anglo-Saxon MSS are 
known to have been at the celebrated abbey of Jumitges (the MSS of 
which are now at Rouen). But we must consider also the question of 
melodies. The pair A// caeleste—Exulta caelum is set to the same 
melody, to which also belongs Ad ce/ebres occurring in the same tenth 


1 Indeed, Laus harmoniae, which occurs only in our MSS, had already been 
ascribed to a Winchester author by Frere, p. xxxiv f and AH 53, 389. 
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century S. Martial MS Paris 1118. /udilans concrepa is set to ‘ Vaga’, 
a melody connected also with Avie celse (which occurs among the con- 
temporary additions of Bo, and only there) and Laws inchita (among the 
contemporary additions in CC, and only there). Psad/e lyrica follows 
the melody ‘ Almiphona’ which is in Paris 1118 without text, but with 
the text A/miphona in S. Martial MSS of the eleventh century (and with 
other texts in later French MSS). On the whole, I fear we must leave 
the question of these four sequences in suspense. 

Indeed, several of those main group sequences which do not occur 
elsewhere, or only in England, or in other countries decidedly later, 
may be English. But the melodies to which these sequences are set 
are represented also by Continental sequences of greater, or at least as 
great, antiquity (the antiquity being measured by the extant sources) ; 
accordingly there would be no English melodies. Only one case might 
seem doubtful, that of Promere chorda, which is at the end of the main 
group in Bo, whereas in CC it is relegated to the additions (or rather is 
not yet incorporated in the main series). That melody is, as far as we 
know, otherwise connected only with A/me deus which occurs only 
among the later additions in CC, and with Deus guoniam magnus in the 
Nevers MS Paris lat 9449 (see Bannister-Hughes, p. 68). The latter 
is nearly of the same date as Bo; but the wording of the sequence title 
suggests that the Nevers sequence preceded both Winchester sequences. 
On the whole, the ske/efon of this first group must be Continental. 

Perhaps the fact that the Benedict sequence Arce superna has con- 
served in CC its place within the main group, whereas it is relegated to 
the additions in Bo, points to a more primitive stage, or say, to more 
fidelity to some old exemplar. In one case Bo is guilty of error: it 
ascribes the sequence Pange turma to the melody ‘ Eduxit’ and Prome 
casta to ‘ Pascha nostrum ’, instead of vice versa, as in CC. 

J. HaNnpDscHIN. 
(Zo be continued.) 


THE TWELVE HOUSES OF ISRAEL 


Josepnus tells us (Anz. iii 7. 5) that the names of the twelve tribes 
were engraved on the twelve stones of the High Priest’s breastplate 
(Exod. xxviii 17)—one name on each stone. The same tradition, or 
something like it, must have been known to the author (or compiler) of 
‘Revelation’. For in his recension of Ezekiel’s account of the New 
Jerusalem he assigns to the Wall of the City twelve (apostolic) founda- 
tions of precious stones (Rev. xxi 19) in addition to the twelve (tribal) 
gates of his ‘authority’ (Ezek. xlviii 31). In doing this he is giving 
symbolic expression to the promise at the Last Supper—‘ I appoint unto 
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you a kingdom, as my Father hath appointed unto me, that ye may eat 
and drink at my table in my kingdom, and sit on thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel’ (Luke xxii 29). For the city-gate is the place 
both of assembly and of judgement. 

The question at once arises whether this first-century tradition was of 
ancient origin or simply the product of intensive study of the Scriptures 
by the prophetic schools in the doctrines of which both Josephus and 
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John the divine were trained. Further, as R. H. Charles observed in 
his monumental commentary on ‘ Revelation’ (II 165), ‘the connexion 
between these gates’ (of Ezekiel) ‘and the precious stones’ (of ‘ Revela- 
tion’) ‘recalls the fact that Philo (De monarchia ii 5; cf. Vita Mos. 
ili 14) and Josephus (Azz. iii 7. 7) interpret the twelve precious stones 
on the breastplate of the signs of the Zodiac’. 

1. First let us lay out the twelve stones of the breastplate on the 
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‘horoscope’ diagram (the conventional representation of the zodiac 
and its twelve Houses), placing them in their natural order, i.e. in 
circuit A, B, C, D. For the moment we will leave the orientation 
according to the points of the compass open, and content ourselves 
with the order of the stones. 

The names of the stones are those of the LXX translation. Whether 
they correctly render the Hebrew originals does not concern us, because 
we are not interested in them as lapidaries but only for the purpose of 
comparison with the parallel catalogue in ‘Revelation’. In the latter 
nine stones are repeated. Three are omitted, namely anthrax from the 
second row, /igurion and achates from the third. If the ‘ Revelation ’ list 
be divided into similar groups of three, the places thus left empty are 
filled by three new stones (or new names of the same stone), namely 
chalcedon, chrysoprasos, hyakinthos. These substitutions do not affect 
the order of the stones in relation to one another, and we may, therefore, 
assume that it does not matter which nomenclature we follow. Since 
the LXX list is the older, we will take the names there given. 

2. Next, let us fill in the horoscope diagram (a) with the names of 
the tribal gates as given in circuit V ZS W by Ezekiel (xlviii 31), and 
(4) with the foundations added ZS W according to the orientation 
of the same tribal gates given in John the divine’s vision (Rev. xxi 13). 
We obtain a plan of the Wall of the City on which each tribe is 
associated with a stone. 

Comparing Plan II with Plan I we see at once that we were right in 
dividing the ‘ Revelation’ list into groups of three, and laying them out 
according to the orientation of the gates. For, apart from the third 
and fourth breastplate rows having changed places, there is only one 
difference between the two plans. Instead of the breastplate row Sard, 
Topaz, Smaragdos, John the divine reads Sard, Onyx, Smaragdos ; and 
instead of Chrysolite, Beryl, Onyx, he has Chrysolite, Beryl, Topaz. 
That is to say, the one important variation he makes in the breastplate 
rows is to interchange Topaz and Onyx. The tribes corresponding to 
these two stones in Ezekiel’s list are Simeon and Judah. 

Now in the oldest tribal lists—the Blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix) and 
the Sons of Jacob in Egypt (Exod. i), the triads of which these two 
tribes are members, are :— 


Reuben, Simeon, Levi: Judah, Issachar, Zebulun. 


For some reason not stated (possibly the political eminence of Judah 
in later days) Ezekiel degrades Simeon and advances Judah, reading :— 


Reuben, Judah, Levi: Simeon, Issachar, Zebulun. 


It is quite beyond the range of coincidence that the two identical inter- 
changes—of tribes by Ezekiel and stones by John—could have been 
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made independently.! We must, therefore, conclude that the latter 
made the two equations: Simeon = Topaz and Judah = Onyx. From 
this it follows that John had equations for all the tribes and stones, 
and that the difference between the plans of the breastplate and of the 
foundations, is entirely due to Ezekiel’s circuit of tribes not being in 
the same order as that associated by tradition with the breastplate. 
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3. By substituting on Plan I (the breastplate) the equations between 
the tribes and the stones in Plan II, and reading in circuit, we obtain 
a ‘hollow square’ of the tribes in the following order :— 

(a) Reuben, Simeon, Levi: Joseph, Benjamin, Dan: Naphtali, 
Asher, Gad: Zebulun, Issachar, Judah. 

Compare this with the similar ‘hollow square’ of the Encampment 
in the Wilderness (Num. ii 3). Here Joseph divides into Ephraim and 


1 The odds against are over 10,000 to 1. 
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Manasseh, the number twelve being retained by removing Levi to the 
centre. Before the author of ‘ Numbers’ describes the actual encamp- 
ment he gives two other tribal lists in connexion with the census of 
Israel, namely (a) ‘they that were called of the congregation, the 
princes of the tribes of their fathers’ (Num. i 16), and (4) the tribes 
themselves as Moses ‘numbered them in the wilderness of Sinai’ 
(7d. 19), namely :— 

(4) Reuben, Simeon, . . .: Judah, Issachar, Zebulun: Ephraim, 
Manasseh, Benjamin, Dan: Asher, Gad, Naphtali. 

(c) Reuben, Simeon, Gad: Judah, Issachar, Zebulun; Ephraim, 
Manasseh, Benjamin: Dan, Asher, Naphtali. 

Here (4) is clearly obtained from (a) by omitting Levi and dividing 
Joseph into Ephraim and Manasseh, thus overloading the third row, 
and (c) is equally clearly obtained from (4) by ending the third row with 
Benjamin, and transferring one of the four ‘ concubine tribes’ (Gad) to 
fill the empty place in the first row. With these slight adjustments, 
the plan of the Encampment (Num. ii 2) is identical with that of the 
breastplate, if St John the divine’s equations between stones and tribes 
be accepted. 

Since this plan is orientated when interpreted as the encampment, it 
is a true ‘horoscope diagram’,' whether there is or is not any 
connexion between its ‘ houses’ and those of the zodiac. 


4. A variant of the breastplate-encampment plan of the tribes 
appears in Ezekiel’s apocalyptic geography (Ezek. xlviii 1-29) where— 
no doubt on account of the Temple being historically in its territory— 
Benjamin as well as Levi is placed with the sanctuary at Jerusalem in 
the midst of Judah. 

Starting ‘from the north end, beside the way of Hethlon to the 
entering in of Hamath’, Ezekiel divides the land between the tribes in 
the following order :— 


(d) Dan, Asher, Naphtali: Manasseh, Ephraim, ...: Reuben, Judah, 
...: Simeon, Issachar, Zebulun. 

This arrangement he obtains by reading the ‘rows’ of the encamp- 
ment (with Judah and Simeon transposed as in the case of the gates) 
in circuit WV. W..S. £. and writing them in parallel lines—in four strips 
across the map of Palestine, so to speak. Ezekiel, therefore, was 


The reader who is unacquainted with astrological convention may be puzzled 
as to why East is written on the left and not on the right as in our maps. The 
reason is said to be that observations were made by two people facing respectively 
Sand N. One called and the other wrote. When the former (the actual observer) 
called ‘left hand’ he meant his own left hand, i.e. East, and the scribe made the 
necessary entry on the left of the plan. 
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acquainted with the adjustment of Plan III which appears in the 
encampment. 

That he was also acquainted with the original ‘ horoscope’ (Plan III 
itself) appears from his enumeration of the Tribal Gates’ which follows 
immediately. For here he knows nothing of the division of Joseph into 
Ephraim and Manasseh, and Levi retains his genealogical position in 
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the first triad. The orientation, however, seems to be intentionally as 
different as possible from that of the ‘horoscope’. Reuben’s row is 
transferred to the north. Simeon’s and Gad’s exchange places. For 
this violent disruption of the traditional order there is no obvious 
reason. It may be due simply to a desire on Ezekiel’s part to dis- 
sociate the tribal order of the New Jerusalem from any taint of astro- 


1 This may, of course, be an addendum by another prophet, but the question of 
authorship does not affect the matter. 
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logical superstition in connexion with the breastplate. For to him that 
ornament (or something similar) belongs to the cultus of the Prince of 
Tyre (Ezek. xxviii 13). 

5. From what has been said, it is clear that the apparent confusion 
vetween the various tribal lists disappears if we assume that the O.T. 

riters received the breastplate as a plan of the tribes on which each 
tribe was represented by a stone in accordance with the equations 
which are made in ‘ Revelation’. The next question is how these 
equations were originally reached. 

Now in connexion with Ezekiel’s interchange of Judah and Simeon 
we have already had to refer to the oldest tribal list, that of the Sons of 
Jacob (Exod. i 1). There the tribes are given in the order which would 
be obtained by reading Plan III in rows S.Z.W.N. For this method 
of reading the ‘celestial square’ we have the authority of Ezekiel himself 
in connexion with the Chariot of the Cherubim (Ezek. i 10 ; cf. 1 Chron. 
xxviii 18). This comes out of the North (Ezek. i 4) and has four 
corners—four faces—that of a man opposite the prophet and therefore 
South, that of a lion ‘on the right side’, i.e. East, that of an ox ‘on the 
left side’, i.e. West, and ‘also’ (presumably at the back) that of an 
eagle, i.e. North. 

The method of reading Plan III (or of applying the tribes to such 
a diagram of stones) has, therefore, good authority. It is, indeed, quite 
a natural order of precedence if any is to be assigned to the various 
tribes. For, obviously, the most honourable position is before the 
throne, and the least honourable behind. 

6. Finally, from the data at which we have arrived, we can form some 
sort of estimate of the history ' of the whole matter. 

(a) The Sons of Abraham were organized as groups of Twelve Tribes 
—both Israel (Gen. xlix) and Ishmael (Gen. xxv 16). 

(4) In their sanctuaries, while nomads, Israel set up twelve stones to 
represent the twelve tribes (Exod. xxiv 4, Joshua iv 20). 

(c) After settlement in the Holy Land, an ornament of the regalia of 
the Priest-kings of ‘the nations round about’ was borrowed, and the 
names of the tribes assigned to the stones on it. From an early period, 
therefore, the equations between tribes and stones would have been 
established, and the High Priest would bear on his breast a ‘ sanctuary- 
plan’, so to speak, of the tribes—a little copy of the twelve pillars set up 
at Sinai (Exod. xxiv 4). 

(d) The author of the source (?) in Numbers containing the encamp- 
ment based his description on the breastplate read as a plan of the 


1 No attempt is made here to check the dates of the ‘ sources’ of the tradition 
embodied in the O.T, 
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tribes, making such adjustments in the list of names as were necessary 
for his purpose. 

(e) The older tradition, probably strengthened by its astrological 
significance, persisted all through the ‘dark ages’ between Ezekiel and 
John the divine. 

It is this last fact which gives the subject an importance other than 
archaeological. For it shows that the O.T. prophetic schools had an. 
esoteric lore which is not disclosed in their writings, and that at least 
this one detail was handed on from generation to generation until (as 
their Christian successors claimed) all things were fulfilled in the Word- 
made-flesh. In other words, the silence of the ‘orthodox’ Jewish 
schools as to any developement of the prophetic tradition, is no evidence 
that such did not take place. A book like ‘ Revelation’ requires very 
different treatment from that which it generally receives, when we realize 
that its author can use ancient tradition of which no other written record 


~ has survived. C. E. Douc.as. 





HEBREW 4 ‘BASIN, GOBLET’ 


THREE words 4D are given by the current dictionaries of Biblical 
Hebrew, and the entries on 40 I (in the order of B.D.B. and G.-B.17) 
are unsatisfactory. It is a suspicious circumstance that three different 
plurals should appear for a word said to occur only seven times in BH. 
The Mod. Hebr. © d0z/ is simply 90 I with the traditional interpretation. 
The word does not occur in any cognate language except in Ass. sippu 
or sap~pu and Phoen. 4D in an inscription of Tyre (1, 5, 6), which 
Lidzbarski (Vords. Epigr. p. 331) takes as meaning Schwel/e. Further, 
the meaning given to the word can hardly be sustained ; for Becken, 
Schale (so G.-B.; B.D.B. as above) does not suit the contexts. The 
occurrences of the word are accordingly here examined in turn. 


Ex. xii 22 (J). Twice in this verse the blood of the Passover lamb, 
to be sprinkled on the lintel and mesuzoth, is described as 902 (*23). 
Sam. and Sam. Targ. give no clue; the other witnesses are divided in 
their interpretation. LXX (dxd rod aiparos rod rapa tiv Ovpay) and 
Vulg. (in sanguine gui est in limine) take §D as ‘threshold’; Pesh., 
however, has no equivalent for the first instance and for the second 
gives hsas hulle hoe «©, similarly to our dictionaries. So Ong. has 
203 ‘in the vessel’, and Jon. N°MH jo37 O73; Rashi explains it by 
ADD mp ws ‘S52 (II K. xii 14). Ibn Ezra reports both interpretations ; 
so, apparently, did Rashbam, the present text D2 mpd aNI7> ‘23 
being the result of one of those omissions which are not uncommon in 
the MSS of Rashbam. The divergence of interpretation is ancient ; 
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the Mechilia is aware of it when it says so explicitly (Bo. s. 6), 30 
mpypor xd AD PR... .. + DNDN ‘the text intimates...... saf means 
simply a cavity made in the threshold’. And this is in accordance with 
Jewish sacrificial usage ; the general prescription is given in Hu/iin II 9g, 
rds pnd ore... pom dy ‘you are not to sacrifice...... nor 
into vessels’, and the exceptions are mainly due to the sacrifice in 
question being of a piacular nature (e.g. Yoma V 4), or to the advanced 
stage of developement reached by the ritual described by the Mishnah 
(e.g. Zeb. V 1, Pes. V 5). It is to be noted, too, that in the former case 
the blood is collected in a Pro and not ina 4D. The magico-religious 
ideas connected with the threshold appear not only in reference to the 
temple -§)p with its special nw, but in every reference in the O.T. to 
the threshold a similar idea is present ; cp. Jd. xx 27, I Ki. xiv 17 (DD): 
I Sam. v 4 (jnptd).’ Recognizing this fact we can readily understand 
how the §D came to be stylized for cultual purposes into such a form as 
the Tyrian conduile d’eau en marbre blanc, de forme cubique mentioned by 
Bloch in RE/ xii 107, and how later writers could regard the 9 in the 
Passover as a ‘ basin’ instead of a ‘threshold’. 


II Sam. xvii 28. The list of the necessities of life brought to David at 
Mahanaim begins with 73" 95>) MABD) 33, and the Versions are uncertain 
whether mp0} goes closely with the preceding or with the following word. 
Klostermann, with plausible ingenuity, suggests that déxa in the LXX repre- 
sents NWy, a corruption of nw=y. But this involves several distinct steps 
of corruption and does not account for the repetition. No commentator 
explains how mpd ‘ vessels’ are distinguished from “¥Y >. I prefer to 
take mw y as a gloss which,— misunderstood or miscopied, and then mis- 
attributed, yielded the double déxa of the LXX—on the dz. Aey. MED, 
which I regard as the plur. of a word not found elsewhere in BH.— 78D 
‘coverlet, bedding’. The word may possibly occur in modern Hebrew as 
‘sofa, couch’ (m*>y naw mon).? Perles, in 4.Of/. iv 220, suggested ‘woollen 
coverlet’ for mpd, but the etymological ground which he sought in Ass. 
Sipate and Syr. \Keaak is unsound. The word BD is probably to be 


-. ‘ oe B 
connected with the root found in the Arab. Wa. ‘plaited palm-leaves’, 
! See further Trumbull The Threshold Covenant (1896). 
2 David Yellin, in a private communication, writes that ADD ndon ny*ap 
ANWR 7 WonwA YO AST Twa mw ose Edy win jy NIN sofa-d 


and adds that the choice of this word may have been due in part to its similarity to 
NBD occurring beside JW in the present passage. It is only right to add that 


he would as readily take MYDD here as ‘ drinking-cups’ (nw> wan “5 }"0). 


[The Engl. ‘ sofa’ however is usually connected with the Arab. dic ‘saddle-pad ; 
bench’; the modern Heb. ABW ‘sofa’ is thus a neologism. G. R. D.] 
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whence ik. ‘basket of palm-leaves’ (cp. Wasiw and ii.iw). Pesh.’s 
Jeu2? Lhwe J\aalo Jikeosm asso is a literal rendering of the passage 
so construed, and the correct meaning of MPD is preserved by LXX 
(dydirarovs) and Vulg. (¢apesia). 


I Ki. vii 50. Here Mi807 are included in the temple equipment, and 
again in 

II Ki. xii 14 103 MiBD and in 

Je. lii rg 5°3D in the list of temple utensils carried off to Babylon, 
The plur. D°=D occurs eight times in the sense of ‘sills’ or ‘thresholds’, 
and it is not necessary to suppose that the 0°8D here, though they are 
clearly cult-objects, are anything but ‘sills’. Again these D’9D seem 
to be identifiable with the mppd of II Ki., the feminine form being 
employed to ‘express something like them’ ( G.K.? 87 0), and the forms 
so designated being modifications or developements of the threshold- 
“altar. It is generally recognized that the }D" “mw were not mere 
‘doorkeepers’, and we know that, at least at the date whose usages the 
Mishnah records, the actual slaughter of the temple-victims did not 
take place at the altar’; the temple -\0 thus perpetuates the primitive 
threshold-altar, and serves as a place of killing, though not of offering. 


Zc. xii 2. JHVH sets Jerusalem as a 5¥1 91D to the nations round 


about. The difficulties in the way of the usual interpretation ‘ goblet, 
cup of reeling, intoxication’ are that (1) ‘cup of intoxication’ is not a 
close parallel to ‘stone of burden’, and (2) the tenour of the prophecy 
is that Jerusalem will provide the final and fatal test of her enemies’ 
power, not that she will elate them, even temporarily. For a closer 
parallel to MDDyD JINX we should expect 4D in the sense of ‘threshold’, 
and a by HD is, just as the LXX (xpoOvpa cadevopeva) and Vulg. 
(superliminare crapulae) understand it, a threshold-stone which the 
inebriated person has difficulty in crossing, or the door-lintel which 
deals a stunning blow to the person who will not stoop on entering. 
For this latter use of §)D, or generally for }D in reference to any of the 
stones enclosing the doorway cp. Ass. sifpu translated by Bezold in his 
Babylonisch-assyrisches Glossar 217 a, as die Mauerwangen beiderseits e. 
Tordurchgangs ; and }D may mean ‘lintel’ in Is. vi 4 and Am. ix 1. 
The 5y 9p is thus, like the nonyn jax (cf. L.C.C. ad /ocum), the test 
which will expose the heady hopes and blustering helplessness of the 
enemies of Jerusalem. With the adoption of this straightforward inter- 
pretation goes one of the grounds on which rests the conjecture 90D 
nen in Hab. ii 15. 


1 For the usages of the Solomonic temple cp. de Groot Die Altdre des salomonischen 
Tempelhofes p. 22. 
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Our examination of these passages removes 4D I ‘basin, goblet’ from 
our Biblical Hebrew dictionaries, adds Ex. xii 22, I Ki. vii 50, II Ki. 
xii 14, Je. lii 19, and Zc. xii 2 to the references for > II ‘threshold, 
sill’, all but the first and last of these references being in connexion 
with the temple, and introduces *8D (pl. MiBD) ‘coverlet, bedding’. 

A. M. Honeyman. 


A NOTE ON yn xb IN PROVERBS v 6 


I HAVE previously suggested in this JouRNAL ' that in several passages 
of the O. T. in which yt occurs, it is to be explained, not by reference 
to the common yt ‘know’, but by reference to a distinct /y?, 
cognate with the Arabic eek in the sense of ‘ become still, quiet, at 


rest’. To these passages I now add Proverbs v 6. 
This verse, which forms part of a description of a harlot, runs in 
Hebrew as follows :— 


ry ND ppDayD wz OdBATIE ON Mik 
and is translated in the R.V. :— 


‘So that she findeth not the level path of life : 

Her ways are unstable, and she knoweth it not.’? 
With regard to the first half of the verse, two observations need to be 
made : First, in place of the unintelligible jp a negative (53 or x5) must 
be read.* Secondly, Mr G. R. Driver has recently shewn that the true 
meaning of pbp here and elsewhere is not ‘weigh, make level’,* but 
‘examine, search out’ (Accad. fa/asu).° The first half of the verse 
may then be translated: ‘She does not scrutinize carefully the way 
leading to life ’, i.e. the way of quiet and peaceable prosperity.® 

The second half of the verse continues the description of the harlot’s 


1 In vol. xxxv pp. 298-299. 
2 The A.V. has :— 
‘ Lest thou shouldest ponder the path of life, 
Her ways are moveable, that thou canst not know them.’ 

3 So all the Versions. 

4 So Brown-Driver-Briggs, Heb. Lex. 814; cp. C. H. Toy Book of Proverbs, 
Pp. 105. 

5 In J. T.S. xxxvi 150-151. 

§ The verb oban has frequently been taken as a second person (as in A.V. ; 
s. Toy op. cit, p. 107, and Rosenmiller Scholia, Proverbia pp. 132-133), but there 
can be no doubt that the harlot is the subject throughout the verse (s. Toy of. cit. 
Pp. 105). 
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life. There is no difficulty about the words mnbayo 12 ‘her ways are 
unstable’, but the final phrase yn xd has been the subject of much 
criticism. It has been argued, for example, that the phrase mars the 
parallelism and that it provides no appropriate sense.’ Such criticism, 
however, is based upon the belief, commonly held hitherto, that under- 
lying y7n in this passage is the yyy ‘know’ ;? it loses its force entirely 
if yan be referred to the / an = & > This equation provides at once 
the required parallelism—‘her ways are unstable, she is not quiet’, 
ie. she leads a feverish existence, her life is one of rush and excitement, 
she enjoys no peace or security—she is not moe “ The Hebrew 
phrase is neither an addition, as ‘some expression here seems required 
by the rhythm’,‘ nor does it need to be emended,’ for a comparison 
with the Arabic roots yields a sense which is entirely suitable to a 
description of the harlot’s hazardous and unsettled way of life. 
D. Winton THoMas. 


‘ARIUS TAKES REFUGE AT NICOMEDIA’ 


WIrTHoUvT a dissentient, the books of Early Church History, both old 
and new, allege that at some date between the outbreak of the Arian 
controversy and the Nicene Council the heresiarch left Alexandria and 
took refuge with the Bishop of Nicomedia. The great majority leave 
him there, though one or two bring him back to Alexandria, either to 
be in place for Constantine’s clumsy attempt at reconciling the parties 
to the dispute, or, if writing since the discovery of the Angelica Life of 


1 E.g. Bickell (cf. Toy of. cit, p. 107) who would omit the words. In Toy’s own 
view the phrase is ‘strange’ (op. at. p. 105). 

2 So all the Versions: LXX, ov« etyrwora (referring to rpoxial abrfjs), Vulg. 
investigabiles (referring to gressus ejus), Pesh. che y (referring to G&Siaa), 
Targ. MYT’ x. Schultens renders by haud curat (on YT" = curare see his note 
Proverbia Salomonis, p. 40, and the present writer’s article in /.7.S. xxxv 
300-301). 

* Cp. J.T S. xxxvi 411, where attention is drawn to Job xx 20, in which YT 
is glossed by be, 

* Toy op. ait. p. 107. G. Beer, in the new edition of Kittel Bibl. Hebr., ad loc., 
no longer regards the phrase as a possible addition. 

5 Toy op. cit. p. 107 emends doubtfully to 133° ‘ (her ways) are not firm’; cp. 


Oesterley Book of Proverbs p. 35, who thinks the Hebrew text cannot be in order 
and approves Toy’s emendation. 
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Constantine,‘ to enable him to set out once more for Nicomedia, only 
this time on a different quest. 

Of those who give any reference, an easy majority refer to Athanasius, 
De Synodis,§ 15. A few give the reference Panarion, 69, 4-7. Any 
one taking up the first reference will see its suitability at once if he 
looks at the Latin column of the edition he consults. If his text is that 
of the Benedictine edition of 1698, or any of its reissues, he will read, 
Ejectus autem Arius, dum apud Eusebium versaretur suam heresim in 
charta deposuit. If it is the Heidelberg text of 1601, or Fischer’s Paris 
edition of 1627, commoraretur will stand in place of versaretur, and the 
sentence otherwise will be the same in sense, though differently turned. 
Dum apud Eusebium is in both versions. 

The Greek at this point is uniform in the whole series of editions, 
and runs, GAA’ éxBAnOeis xai émirprBels “Apevos rapa trav repi EioeBwov, 
owéiyxey éavtod tiv aiperw év xdpry. It is surprising that public 
attention seems never to have been drawn to the mistranslation in the 
versions, which take zapa with the genitive as expressing ‘rest at’ (the 
only lexical support is a case or two of poetic use, where the sense of 
‘motion alongside’ seems preferable to strict ‘rest at’), in the closest 
proximity to a phrase’ in which it has its normal use as indicating 
‘agent by whom’. It also treats émcrpiBeis as if it were duatp{Bwv, and 
disregards the plurality of persons.’ It is, in short, an impossible 
translation, and with it goes one authority for Arius taking refuge at 
Nicomedia. Original responsibility for the mistake rests on Peter 
Nannius, Professor of Latin at the Collegium Trilingue at Louvain, 
whose Latin version of the works of Athanasius was published in 1556 
and 1572, and reprinted by Felckmann and Fischer in their respective 
editions of Athanasius. That he should have made this blunder, and 
have been followed by such a succession of writers, is in part explicable 
by the fact that they all had in their minds the substance of the Panarion 
passage. Before considering that, it will be well to find a natural sense 
for the words of Athanasius. In this part of the De Synodis Athanasius 
is drawing a picture of the opposing party as united in wickedness of 
intention, but not in detail of doctrine. The Semi-Arians have ‘revolted 
from their Fathers’, So he begins § 15 by giving the canonical 


1 J. Bidez, Philostorgius Kirchengeschichte, in Die grechischen christlichen Schrift- 
steller (Leipzig). The text of the relevant passage is on p. 8 ; the introduction to the 
volume deals with the Angelica Life as a source for Philostorgius. 

2 See below. 

3 The only published non-Latin version is Newman's English (Oxford Library of 
the Fathers, Athanasius, Select Treatises Vol. I pp. 94-96), which makes a compromise 
between the Latin and the Greek, and runs ‘ However, after his expulsion, when he 
was with the Eusebians, he drew up his heresy upon paper’. 
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tenets of Arianism, for which, he says, Arius and his companions 
é£eBAnOnoav ris éxxAnoias rapa Tov paxapitov "AXe~dvdpov. Then follows 
the passage already quoted, leading up to a long citation from the 
Thalia, under the heading Blasphemies of Arius. Thereafter he con- 
tinues, with a & 3é Kai éypaway, to give the letter superscribed Zo our 
blessed Pappas and bishop Alexander, the presbyters and deacons send 
health in the Lord. Thus the individual character of the doctrine in 
the Zhaia is made to stand out, between two examples of the more 
general teaching of the Arians. And we know from Athanasius’s other 
citation of the Zha/a’‘ that that work presented the heresiarch’s 
doctrine in the form of a personal Gnosis, the responsibility for which 
he was far from wishing to share with others. All this fits well with 
what would seem to be a natural rendering of the passage under con- 
sideration: ‘Nevertheless, Arius, thrown over and distressed by the 
Eusebian gang, contmitted his own heresy to writing.’ This is thoroughly 


_ in Athanasius’s manner. He is generally so intent on making his point, 


that, if it involves allusion to some matter of knowledge which he 
possesses, he forgets that this may not be in the minds of his readers, and 
that his words may cause them surprise. His statement in this passage 
is not, on consideration, so surprising, since it is clear that the ‘ Eusebian 
gang’ must have thrown Arius over before Nicaea, and that the doctrine 
of the Zialia is not common ground for the Collucianistae. The latter 
consideration, however, makes it incredible that the Zka/ia was com- 
posed at Nicomedia, in view of the assertion of Eusebius and Theognis 
in their taAwwdia* that they would not anathematize Arius because 
they had no knowledge which justified them in believing that he was 
guilty of the tenets of which he was accused. Athanasius, on the other 
hand, says that Arius took the step of committing the Za/ia to writing 
when desperate at losing his overseas support. For the moment, that 
is, he threw himself on the support of his Egyptian sectaries, and let the 
other go. There is verisimilitude in such a picture, and it fits with 
the language adopted by Constantine in his letter to the Alexandrine 
church after the Council; ‘ Arius .. . was regarded as the sole dis- 
seminator of this mischief.’* What it does not fit, at all, is the situation 
presented by the Latin version, in which the composition of the Zhadia 
takes place at Nicomedia. 

But Epiphanius’s story is another matter; it is quite explicit about 
Arius’s movements—he left Alexandria for Palestine, and thence went to 
Nicomedia, where in due course he was summoned into the Emperor’s 
presence and condemned. How far, then, does it deserve credit ? 

It begins by asserting that Meletius died after denouncing Arius to 


1 First Oration against the Arians 5. 
2 Sozomen ii 16 = Socrates i 14. 3 Socrates i 9. 
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Alexander, before Arius formed a schismatical communion. It then 
makes Arius visit in person about seventy Palestinian bishops. When 
these bishops have been severally turned against him by letters from 
Alexander, Arius prepares for his flight to Nicomedia by writing to the 
bishop the famous ‘ Collucianist’ letter, in which he states that with 
three exceptions the Palestinian episcopate is on his side. From 
Nicomedia, when he has reached there, the letter of the presbyters and 
deacons to Alexander is dispatched, signed by Arius himself and 
the whole of the excommunicated Alexandrine clergy, together with 
Secundus, Theonas, and Pistus! Here is such a tissue of improbabilities 
that every assertion of Epiphanius in the passage must be under suspicion 
from the beginning. It must therefore be regarded as an’ inconsistency 
when Dr Schwartz, in his epoch-making Géttingen studies,’ rejects 
Epiphanius to assert an Alexandrine origin for the ‘ Collucianist ’ letter, 
and then writes of the letter of the presbyters and deacons, ‘ Das 
Schreiben ist von Nikomedien datirt’. It is clear that if Epiphanius 
was ready to invent a visit of Arius to every bishop from whom he 
believed Alexander to have received a reply on the Arian issue, even to 
the number of seventy, we need not put great trust in him if, when he 
knows that Arius claimed and obtained the bishop of Nicomedia’s 
support, he not only makes him go in person to Nicomedia, but also 
take thither the entire Arian clergy of Egypt. 

Further, the end of the Epiphanius story makes nonsense of the letter 
of Constantine to Alexander and Arius,’ and cannot be reconciled 
with the Angelica story of the overland journey of Arius from Alexandria 
to Nicomedia in the vain hope of gaining the ear of Constantine. ‘This 
story can be identified with assurance as a Philostorgius passage, and 
in that it tilts directly against the Epiphanius tale, the latter can be 
adjudged to have fallen to the ground. 

It is no easy task to make a clear, consistent story of the outbreak 
of the Arian controversy from the material at our disposal. To have 
cleared away Arius’s supposed flight to Eusebius of Nicomedia means 
considerable clarification. He is then left standing his ground at 
Alexandria until the writs for Nicaea make clear the decisive character 
of Constantine’s intervention. For the first period the support of the 
three Palestinian bishops gives a show of ecclesiastical correctness to 
his position. And when that support is withdrawn, he relapses into 
his more fundamental réle of leader of an Egyptian sect. 

W. TELFER. 


1 Nachrichten von der Kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Phil.- 
hist. Klasse, 1905, 260. 
2 Eusebius Life of Constantine Bk. II cc. 64-72. 
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THE USE OF MTSTH’PION IN THE WRITINGS OF 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO HIS SACRAMENTAL DOCTRINE 


THE difficulty which confronts the student of the sacramental teaching 
of Clement of Alexandria is due in great part to the uncertainty of 
meaning which attaches to many of the words and phrases he employs. 
One term which is of great importance in later sacramental history is 
pvornpiov, and the purpose of the present essay is to consider its use in 
the writings of Clement. Mvorypiov is found in the New Testament 
and, following the Septuagint usage of the few passages in Daniel and 
the Apocrypha in which it occurs, is there employed, mostly with verbs 
of revelation, in describing the secret plans and purposes of God which 
are being revealed. It has been observed that some of the Pauline 
passages include a definitely eschatological significance in their mean- 
ing. But there is no evidence, either from the various contexts or from 
the practice and doctrine of the Christians of New Testament times, 
that the word contained the conception—very prominent in its use in 
the mysteries—of a bond of union between the initiated and their deity 
consisting of a secret doctrine which they shared. A developement ot 
the Christian connotation of the term in the latter direction was perhaps 
inevitable. It would have been surprising indeed if the constant con- 
tact of Christianity and paganism had not produced some modification 
in the meaning of a term employed by the adherents of each to express 
what were, at least superficially, similar conceptions. 

Prof. Von Soden in a discussion of the use of the term in the Church 
during the first two centuries (ZV7TW xii 188-227) devotes much 
attention to Justin as a writer who offers a wide field for investigation 
in the period. He points out that Justin uses pvorypiov as an equivalent 
for rapaBody, cipBorov, and rvos, and also was the first to apply the 
word as a description of the Christian Faith. Prof. Von Soden’s refer- 
ence to Clement is brief but significant. ‘To quote his own expression : 
‘mit ihm beginnt denn auch eine wesentliche Ausdehnung und eine 
hellenistische Umsetzung des Gebrauchs von Mvorypuov’. 

In Dr Otto Stahlin’s edition of Clement’s writings we find ninety-one 
instances of the use of pzvorypov.' Just over one-third of these, thirty- 


1 In addition to the ninety-one instances there is a passage from Excerp. ex Theod. 
44. 1 which is not included as of doubtful origin. There is also the Latin transla- 
tion ‘ intellegibilium sacramentorum cognitor’, Frag. 1 John, Stahlin vol. iii p. 212. 
The pagan references are: Protrep, 2. 1 ; 12. 15 13-1, 2,353 15-1, 33 16.25 17.2; 
19. 2; 21. 1,35 22. 2) 3,73 34+ 1,23 55+ 33 64. 53 Strom. i 176. 2 ; Strom. ii 60. 3; 
Strom. iii17. 2; Strom, v 41.13 58. 43 70.75 71.13 Strom. vi 4. 2 ; Strom. vii 27. 6. 
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one in number, may be classed as references to pagan rites. Clement 
reveals a fairly intimate knowledge of the pagan pvorjpiov, and his 
attitude to the lower types is always denunciatory. This is especially 
evident in the Protrepticus. But while his contemptuous suggested 
derivations of pvorjpia are undoubtedly a covert criticism of the 
application of the term by the pagans to their unworthy rites (Protrep. 
13. I, 2), there is also a recognition of a higher type of pagan pvaorypiov 
concerning which Clement is ready to admit that it presents points of 
similarity both in rites and ideas with the teaching of the Christian 
church.’ This suggestion of similarity finds its climax in the famous 
passage of the Protrepticus in which the Alexandrian Father expresses 
the Christian thought of salvation in the language of the mysteries.” 

In considering the sixty examples of the Christian usage, one is im- 
pressed by the fact that a large number of these are concerned with 
Scripture quotations.’ It is not difficult to discover the reason of this. 
The doctrine of Reserve—to use a later nomenclature—with which 
Clement's allegorical exegesis of Scripture is closely bound, although 
a familiar feature of Alexandrian philosophic teaching, and already 
applied to the Old Testament by Philo the Jew, was something entirely 
new in Christian thought. One can detect in Clement’s writings 
a certain anxiety to avoid the charge of innovation. This could be 
done by proving that the teaching of the reserved pvorypra was a feature 
of Christianity from its very beginning. Seventeen of the twenty-three 
illustrations occur in book five of the Stromazeis in which the writer is 
seeking to demonstrate the value of the concealment of truth in mystery 
and symbol. Heathen writers are quoted in support of this practice, 
but his greatest concern is to prove that it was part of the divine plan 
as shewn _ the Scriptures themselves. 

Granting this reason for his quotations, it is not surprising that 
Clement seems to reveal little interest in their context or in any special 
meaning to be attached to pvorjpwv. It is the use of the word which 
is all important for his purpose, conveying as it does the suggestion that 
the Scriptures recognize such a practice by which the divine truth is 


This last is taken by Prof. Mayor to refer to Christian mysteries. (Clement of 
Alexandria Strom. vii, Hort and Mayor, p. 238.) It is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish and there are other doubtful instances, e.g. Strom. v 71. 1. 

1 Purification: Strom. v 70.7. The Beatific Vision : Strom. i 176, 2. 

2 The whole picture is a commentary on the description of the Bacchae of 
Euripides, and can be understood completely only by those familiar with the thought 
of the play. 

3 Strom. i 25. 33 179. 1; iii 84. 2; Vv 25. 2; 60. 1, 33 61.1, 43 62.15; 63. 7; 
64. 6; 65. 5; 80. 4, 5, 6, 7; vig7. 1; Frag. 16, Stahlin vol. iii p. 200. This last is 
not an exact quotation, but the reference to 1 Tim. iii 16 is obvious. Strom. v 80. 7 
is not an actual quotation but refers to one. 


XXXVII F 
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concealed from unworthy seekers. Most of the passages quoted are 
from the New Testament, but there are two from the Old Testament 
which merit notice. In Strom. i 25. 3, a reference to Dan. ii 27, the 
word appears to indicate secular knowledge, a fact which Clement not 
only recognizes by his comment but justifies on the ground that it too 
is of divine origin. We have a quotation of Isaiah from the version of 
Symmachus in Sérom. v 63.7. Since the Septuagint is entirely different 
and does not contain the word pvorjpov, the change would suggest 
a readiness of Clement to seek for any occurrence of the term in 
Scripture. 

The most important of the quotations is one which introduces a dis- 
cussion on different types of pvaorjpra (Strom. v 60, 61). The whole 
argument is based on a mistaken exegesis of Scripture. This exegesis 
Clement has adopted because he is prepossessed by his conception of 
pvorypiov and is perplexed by words in the Biblical quotation that seem 
to contradict the thought of secrecy which it contains. The difficulty 
lies in the sentence: ols #OéAncev 6 eds ywwpioa, ti Td mAodTOS Tis 
ddgns Tod pvornpiov Tovrov év tois EOveow (Col. i 27). In seeking a solu- 
tion he is helped by the fact that pvarjpiov occurs twice in the whole 
passage. According to Clement the reason of this repetition is that 
two different ideas are involved. One denotes that truth which is 
reserved for the apostles and saints, the other points out the message 
which, although once a pvorjpov, must now be proclaimed to the 
Gentiles. He applies to the latter Paul’s term ‘foundation’ (OeyéAcos), 
and refers to the apostolic eagerness to divulge it (xai mdAw olov 
proripovpevos eudavat tiv yvaow). Without any justification save the 
needs of his argument Clement changes Paul’s words into the plural 
number ra pvorypia Ta droKxexpuppéva dypt tov droordAwy wth. The 
discussion gives the impression of a laboured attempt to explain away 
what was an obvious difficulty from the Clementine point of view. But 
we must not overlook the fact that the attempt was made in perfectly 
good faith, since it was based on a belief of Clement, which can be 
substantiated from other passages, that there were two types of Christian 
pvornpa, the one reserved, the other revealed. 

Before coming to the full technical usage of the word as applied to 
allegorical exegesis we must consider that intermediate stage in which 
it is employed to denote not the truth itself but the form in which it is 
concealed. This, of course, brings us back again to Justin’s use of 
pvorypiov as a synonym for rapaBoAy and aipBorov. We have examples 
of this in the description of Christ’s teaching where Clement treats as 
of equal significance pverjpuov and rapaBody (Strom. i 55. 1; v 80. 7). 
In Strom. vi 124. 5 5 5é dxovere cis 7d obs is explained ériuexpuyppévws 
SyAovert ai év pvorypiw, and we have a further elucidation in the state- 
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ment that the divine pvorjpia were expressed in parables (Strom. vi 
124.6; 126. 2). Then again the figurative saying of Jesus concerning 
the camel and the needle’s eye is described as pvorjpiov tov Swripos. 
Probably both the form and the matter are understood as designated 
by pvorypov in this last instance (Quis Dives Salvetur 26.8). From 
such passages as Sfrom. iv 109. 2 «lra éBdopddos Kai dydodd0s pvaryptov 
yvworixoy émpépa, and Sérom. v 73. 2 elev & av kai ai tpeis Hpépae ris 
oppayidos pvotypov, it would appear fairly certain that he uses pvorypiov 
as a synonym for ovpBorov. But while these, and perhaps some other, 
examples‘ may be said to lay the main emphasis on the form of the 
expression, there are many others in which it is the actual truth itself 
that is indicated. One can say, however, that the form in which the 
truth is given is never entirely overlooked. As Clement himself affirms, 
Ta proTnpia pvotixas Tapadidorar (Strom. i 13. 4). 

In the application of the term pvoryjpiov to special exegesis there is 
no attempt to restrict its use. All Scripture can be interpreted 
allegorically. This does not mean a denial of the reality of the outward 
meaning, but implies that a deeper meaning is linked with it for those 
who are wise enough to understand. After a piece of typical Alexandrian 
exegesis Clement declares that the Scriptures when examined in other 
places will be found to reveal other pvorypia (Strom. i 32. 3). It is of 
interest to note that even in the Profrepticus, which is addressed to the 
heathen, he describes passages from Proverbs as codias pvaornypia (80. 1), 
and by a string of quotations affirms that the result of enlightenment 
through wisdom will be the knowledge of the truth (Protrep. 80. 3). 
The wording, however, of these quotations is very indefinite and certainly 
they are not meant to imply that complete illumination which is 
achieved only by the favoured Gnostics, who are said to be educated 
by means of the pvorypea (Strom. vii 4. 3; 6.1). Various descriptive 
adjectives are found attached to some instances of pvornpia. They are 
Ocia, Spacrixd, aya, dvexAdAyta. We have also descriptive phrases such 
as Ta THS ayarys pvoTypia, Ta THS GAnOeias pvoTypia, TA THs yvoorews 
pverTnpia, Ta THS yvorews THS ExxAno.actixys pvotypa. Like the heathen 
cults the Christian pvorjpia are concerned with no mere impartation of 
knowledge but with the reception of spiritual experiences. It is far 
from being a question of the intellect alone.? Also the Alexandrian 
Father follows closely the heathen nomenclature in his recognition of 
grades in the pvoryjpa and refers to ra puxpa wal Ta peydda pvorypia 


1 Paed.i 21.3; Frag. 2 (Stahlin, vol. iii p. 216, 1. 28). 

2 Dr Mayor translates ya@os as ‘knowledge of insight’. Tvdos is the word 
used to describe the wisdom acquired by the Gnostic who is educated by the 
pvoarTnpa. See Hort and Mayor, of. cit. p. 97, and discussion on p, 281. 
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(Strom. i 15. 3; iv 3. 1; v 71. 1).! The former are regarded as 
elementary and a necessary preliminary to the latter. In ra puxpa 
pvorypia would seem to be included some general knowledge of philo- 
sophy, the subjects studied being referred to as dvawdAoyia and xocpo- 
yovia. Of ra peydAa pvorypia he adds: epi trav cvpravrwr, ob pavOdvew 
ovb« Ere troXeirerat, éromrevew 5é kal repwoeiv TH Te Hvow Kal Ta TpdypaTa. 
This follows in great part the philosophic interpretation of the higher 
Greek pvoryjpia, and the ideas expressed are similar to those used by 
Philo in interpreting Judaism. In this connexion it is important to 
notice that Clement, in speaking of the culmination of the experiences 
of ra peydAa pvorjpa in the érorreia, quotes a saying of Plato, which 
however cannot be traced, that this experience is of the nature of the 
truly great mysteries:  érorreia, qv @ynow 6 TAdrwv tov peyadwy Gvtws 
elvat pvotnpiwv (Strom. i 176. 2). 

Did the Christian zvorjpov include acts as well as teaching? In the 
. pagan cult the action would probably be regarded as the most important 
part of the experience of the initiated. It has already been pointed out 
that Clement could apply the pvoryjpiov conception to all Scripture. 
This is true not only of the language used but of the events described 
in Scripture. Mvoryjpiov is used, for example, of both the Creation and 
the Incarnation.? It is probable too that in the rather indefinite phrase 
Ta THS dydrns pvotypia we have a reference to the works as well as the 
words of Christ. Again, the sacramental passage from John vi 53 is 
apostrophized as & rod wapaddgov pvornpiov, and, although one may 
explain this as referring to the verbal exegesis, the associations of this 
passage with the Eucharist in the belief of the early Church and the 
apostrophic form in which the reference is made would support the 
opinion that something more than mere verbal exegesis is implied.* 

In Strom. vi 126, 127 we have two occurrences of the phrase ra dy:a 
pvotnpia. These pvorjpa are said to have been prophesied by the 
prophets and to be associated with the coming of the Lord. While 
the passage makes special mention of the parabolic language in which 
the prophets expressed their teaching, and also includes the pvorixi) 


1 This nomenclature adopted by philosophy from the mysteries is found in Philo 
De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini 16. Cohn et Wendland, vol. i, p. 227 mapa po Soxodow 
bp0@s BeBovrcdaba: of mpd Trav peyddav TovTav Ta puxpa pvoTnpa pundévres. For 1a 
peyara pvotnpia, see also Cohn et Wendland, i pp. 135, 182, 215. 

2 Protrep. 111, 2, cf. Col. ii 2; Paed. iii 2. 1 ; Strom. iii 102, 2. The description 
of Creation as a pvornpov is probably due to Wisdom ii. 22, 23. See Strom. vi 97. 

3 Paed. i 43.1. It is suggestive to notice the frequency of the apostrophic form 
in this paragraph : “MN @avyaros pvotinod ...& raw dyiav Aoxevpdrav, & Trav dyiav 
onapyavav ... & row mapadéfou pvornpiov. Clement would seem to have used it when 
ordinary speech was inadequate to express his feelings. 
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3Sacxadia of the Lord as presumably a part of the prophetic message, 
there seems compelling evidence that in the phrase ri wapovoiay rod 
Kupiov xai oiv airy ra aya pvorjpa Clement included the events of 
Christ’s earthly life as well as His teaching. This belief is supported 
by the sentence of 127. 1: 73 8 Kai 4 oixovopia taca % epi Tov Kvprov 
mpopyterOcioa rapaBory ws ddynOas paiverat Trois py THY GAnOeav éyvwxdow, 
Otay Tis Tov tov TOD @cod tod Ta wdvTa wEeTOLNKOTOS GdpKa dvetAndora Kai 
év pytpa tapbévov xvohopybévta ... rexovOdra Kai dveortapévov .. ., and 
also by the passage from the kerygma of Peter (128. 1) which refers 
explicitly to the Incarnation, Suffering, Crucifixion, Death, Resurrection, 
and Ascension of our Lord. These last-named facts comprise many of 
the truths which were included in the early creeds as the sine gua non 
of Christian belief. It is not difficult from this usage to understand 
how Clement could apply the term, in its plural number, to the Christian 
doctrinal system as a whole. This application is actually found in the 
Protrepticus where, in his comparison of Christianity with the pagan 
cults, the writer employs the word pvorypra four times to describe the 
Christian teaching.’ There is also something unusual about Clement’s 
attitude to the pvorypa mentioned in the /rotrepticus. Generally he 
emphasizes the fact that the vorjpea are to be concealed from all save 
the privileged few, even among the members of the Christian Church 
itself. In striking contrast to this we find that in the Protrepticus the 
writer seems to invite his heathen hearers toa revelation of the pvoryjpia. 
Certainly there is not the slightest suggestion that they would be hidden 
from the convert who passed through the Christian initiatory rites.’ It 
may be argued that Clement could assume this condition from the 
familiarity of the heathen with the different grades of a mystery cult. 
He speaks, as we have seen, of 7a puxpi cai Ta peydda pvorypia. But 
these pvornpia of the Protrepticus, waiting to be proclaimed to all who 
will accept them, suggest something vastly different from those grades of 
esoteric teaching which he elsewhere describes by that name. Clement’s 


1 It might have been possible, on the analogy of the word Baxyevyara, to have 
dismissed these as a fanciful usage for the sake of vivid comparison, but there are 
cogent arguments against this possibility: (i) the writings of Justin prove that 
the word was thus used already; (ii) we have references in Clement elsewhere 
in which Christian truth is so described; (iii) the care with which Clement 
works out the details of his comparison in terms common to both pagan and Christian, 
thought (gas, éromreica, ayos, pvovpevos, piorns, oppayifera), renders it very 
probable that pvornpia is used also in the same way (Protrep. 118. 4: 119. 13 
120. I, 2). 

2 In Protrep. 80. 1 the word appears to have the usual significance of verbal 
exegesis, but the manner in which the succeeding explanatory and admonitory 
passages are given would suggest that in part at least it could be understood by the 
heathen, Sce also remarks p. 4. 
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pvorypa were not for all Christians; ra peydda pvorjpa would be 
experienced only by a few. The fact is that the doctrine of reserve 
came from the philosophers rather than from the mystery cults.” 

The key to the interpretation of the Proftrepticus usage is found in 
Clement’s own comment on the passage from Col. i 27, to which we 
have already referred (Strom. v 60, 61). There we have a contrast 
between two different kinds of pvorjpia, the one is reserved for the 
apostles and the other to be proclaimed to the Gentiles. That in the 
passage mentioned the second is designated by a singular number is 
a small but not insuperable difficulty. It has been pointed out in the 
previous discussion how easily Clement passes from the singular to 
the plural number. In Strom. v 61 the pvoryjpiov for the Gentiles is 
defined as ‘faith and hope in Christ’ (6 éorw 4 niors Kai } éAmis 7 cis 
Xpiorov), and also as ‘a foundation’. These terms describe excellently 
those fundamental doctrines of the Christian Faith which, as we have 
also seen, are included in Strom. vi 126, 127, under the title ra dya 
pvorypa. In regard to this latter phrase we would compare Clement’s 
apostrophizing the Christian teaching as: *Q rév dyiwy os dAnbds 
pvotynpiwv. In the same chapter of the Sfromateis, in which Clement 
uses the word Genédwos, he distinguishes between the knowledge which 
is not for all (ob rdvrwy 4 yv@ous—quoted probably from 1 Cor. viii 7) 
and that which, adopting the language of Heb. v 12, he calls ra 
orotxeia THS dpxis Tov Aoyiwy Tod cod (Strom. v 62. 2). In recognizing 
that there are two types of pvornpa we must not forget that there are 
two Clements—the Alexandrian philosopher and the Christian evangelist. 
The former defended the restriction of esoteric truth, the latter knew 
that the gospel for the salvation of mankind must be proclaimed to all.” 
Thus in aed. iii 2. 1 the Incarnation is described as puornpov éudaves 
Yet even the revealed pvorypia contain still a hidden truth. In the 
same sentence in which Clement writes “ xara droxaAvyw pvornpior .. . 

1 raw mpoicropnOjva Kai mporapadobqva dSedvtay (Strom. iv 3. 1) as a description 
of 7d yuxpad pvornpa suggests superficially a likeness to the Pauline @epéAcos. But 
the @eyéA10s while preliminary would scarcely fit in with Clement’s definition of 7a 
puxpa pvornpa as knowledge of an elementary character including even secular 
philosophy (Strom. i 15. 3, 4). 

2 At the beginning of the Protrepticus (10. 1) we have the words: iva rijs dAn@eias 
70 pais, db Ad-yos, Ta mpop~nTixay aiuypatav tiv protixhy dmodAvonra manny, ebaryyéAcov 
yevopevos, In accepting this interpretation in which a different meaning is denoted 
for pvornpa according to the class of people addressed, we have a parallel usage in 
Clement’s employment of réAciov, This latter term he adopted in rebutting the 
gnostic idea of stages, in opposition to which Clement affirmed that baptism was 
complete in itself and secured for the baptized person the result described as 
téAcov, Yet, on the other hand, he regarded the true Gnostic alone as attaining 
to ‘perfection’ (Strom. vi 104. 2). Of course human perfection is me&nt; ideal 
perfection belonged only to God (Paed. i 52. 3). 
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pavepwhévros 5 viv... eis wavta ra COvn yvwpiobevros”, rovréats Tos éf 
€Ovav morevovras, Gri éoriv’ he adds dAcyous 52 é« rovrwy Kal 1d, Tiva 
Taira gore Ta ev prornpiw, deixvuta (Strom. v 64. 6). In regard to the 
instances of the Protrepticus it is surely most fitting that, in the appeal 
to the heathen, pvorjpa should be used to designate the fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian faith. It is probable too that we have 
a similar usage in Quis Dives Salvetur 37. 1 1a rhs a&ydrys pvornpia. 
The wording and the declamatory style are suggestive: Ti yap ér det ; 
Oc& ra THs dydrys pvoTipia, Kai Tore éxorTevocas Tov KdATOV TOD TaTpds, 
dv 6 povoyevis Geds povos éEyynoaro, and there is the fact that it occurs 
in the conclusion of a sermonic appeal, followed later by a reference to 
the Incarnation and the divine Passion. It must be admitted, however, 
that this interpretation is not without difficulties.’ 

A study of the use by Clement or pvorixds and pvorixds, the cognate 
adjectival and adverbial forms, is essential for a full understanding of 
his interpretation of pvorjpov. Unlike the noun these forms are rarely 
found in early Church Literature; nor does Philo render us much 
assistance.? It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that these words 


1 Immediately following the words quoted in the text there is a typical Clementine 
argument on the divine love which would suit admirably an esoteric connotation. 
Also in the previous paragraph the phrase 7d pvotnpa dvexddAnra must certainly 
be taken as referring to the esoteric form. This is clear from the emphatic Greek : 
ob pi GAd’ eloiv Hin tTwis wal trav éxdrAexra@v éxrexrdTepr, Kal TodoUTY paAdov (7) Hrrov 
énionuo, tpdmov twa «rdA., cf. Strom. vi. 107.2. It is possible, however, that the 
emphatic wording of the Greek may be a confession that Clement feared lest his 
readers might take the word in a different sense from the one intended and so may 
be an indirect argument for interpreting 7a rs dyarns pvoTnpia in 37. 1 in the way 
suggested in the essay. But the only other instance of the word in Quis Dives 
Salvetur supports the connexion with esoteric teaching. 

2 In view of Justin's frequent use of the noun the absence of the cognate forms 
is noteworthy. In Dial. c. Tryphon 97. 3 he has the phrase év mapaBoAp pvornpwde, 
Irenaeus employs the adjective in adv. Haer.i 13. 6,°Q wapedpe Oeod, nal pvorins mpd 
al@vos Evyqs, and uses the adverb pvorinwrepoy as a description of the manner in 
which the followers of Marcus present their doctrine (adv. Haer.i 16.1). Athena- 
goras has three instances of the use of the adverb, all of them referring to’ the 
pagan mysteries: pvotin@s (Supp. 20. 2; 22. 6); pvoriewrepov ‘Supp. 17. 3). 
Tatian uses the adjective once in his extant works: papruphoe poe viv EAevais wai 
Spano 5 pvarinds Kat 'Oppeds b Ovpas 3’ éiPecOe BeBHrAas A€éyow (Orat. 8. 4). Melito 
has one example: 1d 52 m@s Aovovra pvotin@s, wap’ évod pade moras (Frag. viii 2 
mepi Aovrpod). Philo has also but one instance—referring to the heathen mysteries— 
in which he speaks of the man who depends on pvorinav mAacudrwv to the neglect 
of truth (De Sacrificantibus, De Spec. Leg. Lib. i, Cohn et Wendland, v 77.5). It 
must not be forgotten that Philo uses pvorfhpiov frequently : see of. cit. vol. i 88, 12 ; 
113. 173 119. 123 128. 9; 135. 143 181.20; 182.3; 215.213 227.8; vol. ii 70. 13; 
vol. v 52.15; 77.33 161. 14; vol. vis2. 15. The Septuagint has no instance of 
the adjective or adverb, save that in 3 Macc. iii 10 we have pvotixay; in the 
version of Symmachus we have pvaoti«ds, Isa. iii 3. 
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were introduced by Clement into the Christian vocabulary as an aid in 
defining the conception which he wished to emphasize in pvoryjprov. 
In a few instances they are connected with heathen pvorypa, but one 
can detect a hint of irony in this use, as if the writer challenged the 
right to use such a word for heathen ideas.’ The Christian connota- 
tion follows closely the meaning of the noun in its sense of divine 
knowledge revealed to a few. But in the usage of neither word is there 
any suggestion of a hidden power which works of its own accord in 
a magical manner. The adjective pvorixds attached to a noun invests 
the latter word with the quality of a hidden treasure which can be 
enjoyed only by those who are not only aware of its existence but have 
the key to its discovery. In a similar manner according to its use one 
may define the adverb pvorixaés. Many illustrations can be quoted to 
shew the close affinity of the noun and its cognates. Most noteworthy 
is the passage already given: ra pvotypia pvotixas rapadidora (Strom. 
i 13. 4). The parallelism in Profrep. 111. 3 is another instance: & 
“Oavparos pvorixod as a reference to the Atonement follows closely puarn- 
prov Ociov rotro as a description of the Incarnation. The stages of the 
Gnostic’s journey on his way to God—we remember ra pixpa xai ra 
peydAda pvornpia—are called ai rpoxorai ai pvotixai (Strom. vii 57.1). It 
is important to notice how frequently both the adjective and the adverb 
are called into use in relating details of Christ’s earthly life. He 
Himself is described by the strange phrase 6 pvorixds éxeivos dyyeAos 
"Inoots (Paed. i 59. 1). The five loaves are broken pvorixurara by 
Him (Strom. v 33. 4), and he is crowned pvotixas with thorns (aed. 
ii 75. 2). His words too are described as pvorixy didacxadia or Beta 
copia cai pvorixy (Strom. vi 127. 3; Quis Dives Sulvetur 5. 2). 
Leaving aside the sacramental references for later consideration we 
would come to those examples which throw a helpful light on the 
meaning of the words. /rotrepticus 103. 4 supplies such an instance. 
The passage is a description of the godless condition of the people 
whom Clement is addressing. To force home his argument he intro- 


t 

? There are five instances in the Protrepticus of the application to pagan teach- 
ing. Two of these occur in the section in which Clement sarcastically suggests 
derivations for the heathen term pvornpiov (12.1, 2). The irony of Protrep. 22. 4 
is obvious : ofa: 52 nai ai xiorat ai pvorinai’ dei yap dnoyuuvGoau Ta ayia KrA., as also 
in 34. 5, in which émépynya pvorixdv and paddoi are placed side by side. In Protrep. 
62. 3 Clement uses the familiar heathen designation of Dionysus, but surely the 
irony is seen in the challenge of the claims of the god to divinity: 4 mov y' dv én 
Th TipageréAous Anpunrpa wal Képny «ai tov “laxxov Tov pvotixdv Oeovs imoAaBoiper f 
tas Avoinnov réxvas 4 Tas xeipas Tas “AmeAAtKas, al 3) Tis Ocodogias 7d oxHya TH HAN 
nepitedecixnagy ; The instances in Strom. i 66. 2; iv 151. 3; v 89. 7; 102. 2, although 
referring to non-Christians, imply that Clement accepted the teaching as pvorqpa of 
divine origin. 
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duces the Greek story of Niobe. Then, while still maintaining the 
same line of thought, Clement changes the illustration to that of Lot’s 
wife. This change is prefaced by the words paAAov 8 iva pvorixdrepov 
mpos ipas dropbéyEwpa. It is evident that the object of the change of 
illustration is to give greater emphasis and point to the appeal. But 
how is this done? If pvoriarepov meant merely ‘more secretly’, the 
argument would be weakened and lack point. But although the people 
addressed were pagans they were familiar with the use of pvoriuds as 
expressive of the divine manner of working in the pagan pvorypua. Of 
course Clement employs the word with a Christian connotation, but 
these people would realize from their previous knowledge of the word, 
even if they had not read the Christian sacred writings from which the 
story is taken, that he is confronting them no longer with a Greek fable 
but with an actual instance of the divine dealings when he prefaces his 
remarks with the word pvotixwrepov. At least Clement would expect 
them so to do. This does not imply that the full meaning of the story 
would be understood by them. Like all Scripture it had its pvorypia 
understood only by the few—but there was an outward meaning that 
was sufficient, and the use of the word pvori«wrepov served both as 
a reminder of the sacred origin and also of the deeper truth which 
paradoxically would be the more impressive the less it was understood, 
since all would know there was a deeper truth. 

We have an excellent illustration of how the same action could be 
viewed from the pvorjpiov point of view or otherwise, and the vital 
difference that was involved, in the discussion on the custom of kissing 
in church (Paed. iii 81, 82). Clement shows how the real value is not 
in the act but in its interpretation by those who performed it. He 
protests against the abuse of the practice of kissing which made it 
a merely voluptuous act. Its real purpose is—to quote his own word— 
‘mystic’: drep éxpav elvac pvotixdv. The Alexandrian Father draws 
a distinction between outwardly boisterous greeting which is ‘character- 
istic of those who desire to be conspicuous and have no grace’ and the 
practice of greeting one’s neighbour pvorixas. In support of the latter 
custom he quotes the saying of Christ about entering the inner chamber 
and praying to the Father Who is in secret. The phrase employed by 
Clement is év r@ rapcetw (Matthew has cis 1d tapseidv cov); he omits 
altogether 7 rarpi cov 76 év tO xpumro and uses instead the expression 
puotixas tporeixerOar rG OG. Thus he is interpreting év 76 xpurro by 
pvorixs in a manner similar to his interpretation of the noun in Strom. 
Vi 124. 5: émixexpuppévws dyAovere kai év pvorypiv, Ta ToLatTa yap KTA. 

In summing up our consideration of pvarjpiov in the writings of 
Clement, we have found that, apart from the heathen connotation, there 
are three different meanings attached to the noun. All imply some 
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connexion with a divine revelation whether it is the matter or the form 
in which it is given that is being considered. Two of the meanings 
may be regarded as a continuation of those of Justin—that in which 
the word is used as a synonym for wapaBoAy and ovpBodrov, and that in 
which it denotes the Christian Faith as a whole. The third usage is 
peculiar to Clement and originated in his Alexandrian environment. 
The raison détre of this allegorical exegesis is the prevention of the 
profanation of the truth by unworthy seekers. As has been shewn its 
acquirement is not a merely intellectual feat. The yvaors of the 
pvoryprov has a spiritual quality which comes through definitely spiritual 
experiences. From the outward point of view it may be regarded as 
a secret between two parties— God and the Gnostic, the latter term 
being Clement’s own word to describe this privileged being. This 
special esoteric connotation is continued in the cognate words pvortids 
and pvorixis. We have noticed how closely they are associated with 
_ the earthly life of Christ. In that relationship they surely convey the 
implication that only the Gnostic is capable of understanding fully, so 
far as human beings can be said so to do, the story of the Incarnation. 
The divine knowledge, however, is graded according to the capacity of 
the recipient. There are ‘ manifest’ pzvorjpa which all can understand, 
for they are essential to the acceptance of the Christian Faith. But 
there are other mysteries which are educational in Christian experience. 
By them the man who would attain to that highest type of humanity — 
the Gnostic—is trained until finally he achieves the greatest experience 
of all—the beatific vision. 

We now come to consider the connexion of yzvorpiov with Clement’s 
sacramental doctrine. The most obvious thing to be noticed is the 
sparsity of instances in which the two are brought together. Indeed 
there is only one passage in which pvaorypiov seems to point definitely 
toa sacrament. This is Paed. i 43. 1, in which Clement apostrophizes 
the sacramental words of Jesus in John vi 53 as & rod wapaddgov pvory- 
piov. Even here it is possible to treat the reference of pvornpiov as 
applying to the verbal exegesis, but, as has been pointed out already, 
there is a strong probability that something more than a question of 
exegesis was in the mind of Clement on this occasion.’ While the 


1 This is supported also by the fact that elsewhere when discussing the question ot 
food and drink Clement brings in a special reference to the Eucharist as if it were 
always in his mind in such discussions and he were anxious that it should be in the 
minds of his readers (Paed. ii 4. 3; 20.1). By the side of these references should 
be placed the striking denunciation of those whose food is blood in which the 
imprecatory words dAowvTo ovv of Onpes of pudaxtiKni, ols 7d alpa h Tpop> are followed 
by a sentence which explains the reason of the writer’s indignation (Paed. iii 25. 2): 
ovse yap Oyeiv aiparos dvOpwros Oémis, ols TO GHpa obdiy GAA’ H capt éoTw aipan 
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noun itself therefore offers little help we find that the adjective pvotixds 
and adverb pvorixés are very useful in shewing that there is some con- 
nexion between the pvorjpv and the sacramental idea. For we may 
have confidence in assuming an intimate relationship with the pvoryprov 
of the words that are defined by its cognates. We now come to the 
pertinent illustrations. There is a reference to 7d pvotidy tod dprov 
(Paed. i 46. 3), and the other Eucharistic element wine is described 
as pvorixov aipBoXrov aiparos ayiov (aed. ii 29. 1). In regard to this 
latter example we cannot overlook the fact that, although Clement 
employs both words frequently, he nowhere else uses ovpBodov with 
pvotixdv. The mention of Scripture is also difficult since there is no 
passage of Scripture that can be assumed with any degree of certainty 
to be the basis of his reference: pvorixdv dpa cvpBorov 7 ypadpi) aiparos 
dyiov olvov dvépacev. Perhaps the nearest verbal likeness is the 
description in Paed. i 47. 2, 3 (referring to Gen. xlix 11) pH 8) otv THs 
ferikécOw Aeyovrwv jpav GdAAnyopeicOa yada 7d alya rod Kvpiov’ 4 yap 
ovxi Kai olvos dAAnyopeirac; “5 trivwr,” dyoiv, “ev oivw Ti orodAjv 
avrovd cai év aipate xr.” Yet this is scarcely an adequate explanation 
of the words pvotixdv ovpBodov aiparos dyiov. It seems obvious that 
Clement has also the Eucharist in mind, and it is possible that the 
true explanation is that he was not quoting from any special passage 
of Scripture but expressing the early Church interpretation of the story 
of the Last Supper. It does not explain entirely the difficulty created 
by the use of the words 4 ypadi) dvopacer, but we understand better the 
phrase pvorixoy ovpBodrov. Elsewhere Clement uses ovpPoda in regard 
to the elements of the Eucharist... The connexion of the blood and 
the wine in the Eucharist was a widely accepted belief which was 
supported by the words of Christ Himself as given in the Synoptic 
Gospels and in Paul’s writings (Matt. xxvi 28, 29; Mark xiv 24, 25; 
Luke xxii 20; 1 Cor. x 16; xi 26). In 1 Cor. xi 26 Paul uses the 
expressive words tov Odvatov rod Kupiov xatayyéAAere, dxpt ob €AGy of 
the effect produced in the celebration of the Eucharist. Remembering 
that in Clement’s thought the pvorjpiov implied an outward cover for 
a deeper truth whether word or act, there is surely no more fitting 
description of either cipfodov of the Eucharist than the one conveyed 


yewpyouperyn. peréaxnxer Tod Adyou 10 alya 7) dvOpwmvov Kai THs xapiTos Kavevel TO 
mvevpari, Kav Gduenon Tus avd, ob Anoera, 

1 Paed,i 38. 2: ... Kai d Kipuos dv 1@ ward Iwavyny ebayyedje éripas éfqveynev dia 
aupBirow * pa-yec0é pou Tas capkas” elndy “ wai mieoOé pov 1d alya”’. The reference 
is to the passage from John vi 54, and although Clement makes the allusion a 
figurative one by adding (70) évapyés rijs wiorews Kul THs émaryyedias (7d Bpworpov Kai) 
76 nétipov GAAnyopav’ there is little doubt that the Eucharist was also in his mind: 
cf, Paed. i 49. 4. 
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by the adjective puorixdv. The pvortixdy ovpBodrov does indeed enable 
the recipients to carry out the words of Paul écdxis yap éav éoOinre tov 
dptov TovTov kai TO woTypiov wivyte, TOV Odvatov Tov Kupiov KatayyéAXere, 
dxpt ob €\Oy. In the passage from the Paedagogus previously mentioned 
(i 42. 1; 43. 1) we have as parallel expressions for describing the 
spiritual feeding the phrases & rod zapaddgov praornpiov and & Oavparos 
pvorixod. A sidelight is thrown on the interpretation of the action of 
the elements in the Eucharist by Clement’s remarks on fasting. He 
finds in this practice a mystical meaning xara 8@ 7d pvotixdv dyAoi Gre 
xtd. (Ec. Prophet. 14. 1), but the words preceding rule out any ex 
opere operato conception : rpody 52 ovdéy dixarorépovs tpas 7 ddicwrépovs 
dmepyalerat xr. 

An important use of the adverb, as it concerns our discussion, is 
found in Paed. ii 20. 1, where the writer, in explaining why the sancti- 
fication of man both body and soul is achieved through the Eucharist, 

_ declares that man is ‘ mystically blended’.'' Here although pvortixds is 
not used of the Eucharist the implication is that the latter works its 
beneficent work because man is blended pvorxas. In other words 
there is a connexion between the work of the sacrament and the thought 
of the pvarjpiov conveyed by the adverb. 

In the heathen pvoryjpa there is a special emphasis on the ritual. 
Clement shews he is well aware of this in his application of the term to 
the heathen cults, and most of his criticism of the heathen pvor7pia is 
directed against their ritual rather than their teaching, although it 
is sometimes difficult to separate the two. One strange and somewhat 
unexpected word which Clement uses in his comparison of the heathen 
and Christian mysteries is Baxyevpara.* This word is very expressive 
and must be interpreted not only in the light of the scene in the play 
of Euripides but also in that of the writer’s own vivid picture of the 
heathen Bdxyo.* The order of the paragraph is suggestive. First 
come a series of vivid ritual pictures which the writer sums up under 
the term ra Baxyeipara. Afterwards in the speech which is put into 
the mouth of Jesus we have what may be called the theoretical part of 
the Christian pvornpia. Among the rites described by the word pvornpia 
is surely that of Christian baptism, which is mentioned in the words 


1 y 82 dyoiv ai&s xpaois worot re Kai Adyou edyxapioria KéxAnra... Hs of Kara 
miotw perarapBavovres dyiaCovrat Kal o@pa Kai Yuynv, 70 Ociov Kpaya Tov dvOpamov Tx 
matpxod BovAnpatos mvevpats Kai Adyw avyKpivayTos proTiKas. 

2 Protrep. (20. 2: Tatra Tay éuav pvotnpiaw Ta Baxyxevdpara, 

3 Protrep. 12. 2: Asdvucov pawianv dpyafoves Baxxo wpopayia ri lepopaviay 
dyovres Kal reAiakovar TAS Kpeovopias Taw pivwv dvecTEeppevor TOis Cpeciy, EwoAoAUCorTES 
Evav, Evov éxeivny, d:’ hv 4 wAavn mapnKodovOncer* Kal onyeiov dpyiwy Baxyxinav dqus 
éari rereAeopévos. 
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tepoavret St 5 Kipros Kal tov ptorny odpayilerat duwraywyav.' The 
omission of the Eucharist would be intentional, in all probability. It 
was a post-initiation rite which Clement would feel should be jealously 
guarded from publicity, but especially so since it was so often mis- 
represented by the heathen, and to make use in this connexion of the 
mystery terminology might suggest to the pagans points of contact with 
the loathsome rites of the Baxyxo: (Protrep. 12). 

In Strom. v 70. 7, we have a comparison of the Greek xafdpova with 
the Christian Aovrpév, both being regarded as parts of the pvorypa of 
the faiths to which they were the initiatory rites.*. In the phrase ra 
dy pvornpia, which, as we have seen, must be taken to include the 
acts of Christ as well as his teaching, the adjective would seem especially 
apt when applied to the sacraments.* But any sacramental reference 
would be but incidental and not important enough to account for the 
use of the adjective. 

A word which calls for special comment is Spacrixois, which is linked 
with pvornpio in Strom. ii 122. 1: 4 8& dAnOis Kai odx GAoyos copia ob 
Adyos YrAois kai Geowiopacr werobvia, GAA oKeracTnpins atpwros Kai 
protnpios dpacrixois, tats Oeias évroAais, . . . cvyyupvacia Te Kai ovvacknoe 
percraca, Sivayw Oelay xara TO éurvedpevov pépos aris trd Tod Adyou 
AapBdve. Unfortunately after évroAais the text is defective. dAAa... 
dpacrixois looks like an antithesis to Adyous YAois Kai Oeoricpacr* with 
rais Ociars évroAais in apposition to it. Has Clement certain rites in 
mind when he brings into close connexion évroAais and pvornpios? As 
we try to particularize in regard to these divine commands we at once 
think of the command to baptize and the words of our Lord at the 
Last Supper. The subject which Clement is considering should be 
taken into account in this discussion on the meaning of histerms. His 
subject is the influence of self-restraint, as expressed in outward actions, 

1 appayifw and oppayis are used by Clement, although not exclusively so, for the 
rite of baptism. Ec, Prophet. 25.1; Strom. ii tt. 253 44. 2, 33 V73- 2; Quis Dives 
Salvetur 39. 1; 42. 4. This is in accordance with early Church usage : Hermas, 
S. 9. xvi 4, 5,73 xvii4; S. 8. vi3; 2 Clem. vii 6; viii 6. See F. E. Warren 
Liturgy of the Ante-Nicene Church p. 61; Encycl. Rel. and Ethics vol. ii p. 3856. The 
question whether it referred to a part of the rite or the whole does not concern us, 

2 Following the usage of Justin (Afol, i 61, 62, &c.), Clement employs Aourpdv for 
the rite of baptism. Five out of seven instances (Excerp. Theod. 78. 2 is not 
included) refer to baptism (Protrep. 94. 2; Paed. i 25. 3; 26.2; Strom. iv 154. 3; 
v 7o. . 

; a i 45. 1: Tiw dyiay...rpopnv, Paed. ii 32. 2, ebppootivns Gyov ddAAnyopet 
vaya. There is also the use of dya(w, Paed, ii 4. 3 riv dyamny ri jyacpérny : 
Strom. iv 161. 3 6 rév oivov wai rov dprov tiv tyacpévny bidods rpopiy eis rUrov 
evyapiorias. 

* For Adyous YAois compare YAny riatw (Strom. i 43.1), and the contrast between 
faith and knowledge in S/rom, vii 57 : cf. Strom. ii 48; vi 81. 
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on the inner life. The question of food and drink is discussed, and 
mention is made of the teaching of Zeno on this. It is noteworthy that 
elsewhere when discussing these same ideas Clement raises the discussion 
to the highest plane by introducing a sacramental connexion.’ But 
there are strong arguments against accepting this as a sacramental 
reference. The mention of Zeno is a reminder that we are in a 
philosophic atmosphere and that the whole passage abounds in philo- 
sophic terms. Words such as ovyyvpvacia and cvvacxyoa, which from 
their suggestion of action might be thought to support the sacramental 
connexion, can be explained from Clement’s own ‘use as metaphorical ? 
and would probably be familiar in contemporary popular philosophy. 
’Evrodais, which might be taken as denoting acts to be performed, is 
frequently used by Clement, especially in the second book of the 
Stromateis, as a general name for the divine teaching. There is never 
the slightest suggestion that it is limited to, or indeed has any special 
reference to, the events relating to the sacraments. In Sérom. ii. 51. 5 
we have the expression ri dpyiv trav Ociwy évroAdv referring to the 
wisdom which God is willing to impart to men. The key-word is 
dpacrixois. This is, as far as we know, the only instance of its use in 
Clement’s writings.‘ It is, however, a term of Stoic philosophy for 
describing the active as opposed to the passive orotxeia.* Philo uses 
the term three times in the sense of powerful and efficacious. This 


meaning would not be inappropriate for applying to those pvornpia, 
which in Strom. vii 6. 1 Clement declares are the means of training the 


1 Paed. ii 4. 3; 20.13 29. 13 32. 23 33. 5- 

2 Strom. vii 48. 6; 62. 7; 67. 3; 72.6; 94. 6, &c. 

3 Strom. ii 35. 3,43 39-53 48. 4, &c. In Strom. ii 46, 47, the connexion between 
the évroAai and the pvornpa is shewn in the discussion on 4 Trav évroAGy émréAeots 
which is said to culminate in 4 érorri«n, the highest state of the puorjpia. The word 
ouvaoxnats occurs in the discussion. : 

* Clement uses the word 3paornpos in a similar manner (Protrep. 57. 4; Strom. 
v 48.9; cf. Excerp. ex Theodot. 19. 5). 

5 See Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, ed. H. von Arnim, vol. ii p. 137 (418); 
Nemesius de nat. hom. cp. 5 p. 126: A€youa: 52 of ESrwixol trav arorxeiav Ta piv elva 
Spacrina, 7a 52 waOnrixa® Spacrinad piv dépa Kal wip, maOnriKad Be viv wal bdwp. The 
instances of 8pagri«dés in Philo are: (i) describing the superiority of the male victim 
over the female in sacrifice, éves5}) rod OnA€os Kal TeAELdTEpov Kal HyyepovKWreEpoy Kat 
ovyyevéorepor aitiy Spactin@ De Spec. Legibus, Lib. 1 (de Victimis) (Cohn et Wend- 
land, v p. 48) ; (ii) shewing that Justice in punishing the wicked rich turns the most 
powerful elements of the Universe against them, trav rod mavris dpacrixwrarov 
ora xeiav émbepivey bars Kai mupds ... «tA. De Vita Mosis Lib. 11 Cohn et Wend- 
land, iv p. 212; (iii) in an illustration that the mind is more powerful and effective 
than the hand, 08’ doy duvarwrepov Kai Spagrinwrepov wal rois bAas Kpeitrov diavora 
xetpés gor, rocovry xrA. De Congressu Eruditionis Gratia (Cohn et Wendland, iii 
p. 104). The word is not found in the New Testament or the Septuagint. 
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Gnostic (radeiwv pvorypios tov yvwottxov). We believe, however, that 
dpacrixois as used by Clement suggests a meaning which is not entirely 
philosophic. The realm of physics in which the word was used was 
territory common to both philosophy and medicine.’ In the course of 
his discussion on the observance of God’s commandments Clement 
adopts a medical figure suggesting that the commandments are God’s 
prescription for keeping man in health: waAw 6 xvpuos deixvvow dvtixpus 
éd’ jpiv cai Ta wapartépara Kal Ta tAnppeAnpara, Tpdrous Oepameias 
caradAnAous Tois tabcow trorépevos, pos TaY Toimevww eravopboriabat 
Bovdopevos jpas da “leLexindA, airuspevos airav, oluat, twas ed’ ols ov 
érypyoay ras évroAds (ii 69. 2). A study of the book will serve to shew 
that this medical figure is at the back of Clement’s mind in much of his 
writing (e.g. 109, 116, 119). In section 126 he concludes the chapter 
in which the word dpacrixois occurs with the words: xpi roivw ovr- 
aokelv ... yivera 5 y “ doxynow” Kara tov KGov ‘Irmoxparny ob povov Toi 
owparos, GAAG Kai THs Wuyxns “ tyeins doxvin Tévwv, axopin tpopas”. The 
ovvackeiv, doxnors of this sentence recall cvvaoxyoe in section 122. It 
seems therefore that in his use of the term dpacrixois Clement is con- 
tinuing the medical figure in which the action of the divine wisdom is 
expressed. The early Church description of the Eucharist as ¢dappaxov 
aavacias, and Clement’s own phrase for baptism év zauivov ddppaxov,” 
might still leave room for the thought of the sacraments, but the passage 
under review does not support this interpretation. As Dr Patrick has 
pointed out, the fundamental conception of salvation in Clement is that 
of spiritual health ; it was a Stoic conception also, and it is not surpris- 
ing that the figure appears so often.* 

Perhaps the decisive argument against any special appropriation of 
the term pvorypiov to the sacraments is supplied by its use in Strom. v 
73- 2. This section contains some typical Alexandrian allegorical 
exegesis explaining the story of Abraham’s journey to the land of Moriah. 
After dealing in detail with the three days Clement adds: elev & dy xai 
ai pets typepar tis odpayidos prvorypov, d¢ Hs 6 TH dvte meoreverat Oeds. 


1 Galenus uses the term three times: Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, ed. H. von 
Arnim, vol. ii p. 133 (405); p- 134 (406) ; p. 135 (410). It is of interest to note that 
in section 406, p. 134, the first sentence is : cial 3 ob« dAi-yot Tes Gvdpes obde Gdvfor, 
prdaopoi rt wal larpoi, of r@ piv Oepu@ wal rH Yuyp@ 7d Spay dvagépovtes, bno- 
Baddovres 8 abrois naOnrixd 76 Te Enpdv Kai 7d irypév (Galenus de natur. facult. i 3). 
Galenus studied in Alexandria only a few years before Clement resided there. 

2 papp a0 ias Ignatius ad Ephes. 20. For Clement’s phrase see Paed. 

i 29. 5. 
3 J. Patrick Clement of Alexandria (1914), p. 123. The Word Himself is described 
as Adyos 5é 5 marpixds pdvos éoriv dvOpwrivay iarpds dppwornpatwy nawrios Kai éngdds 
ayios voaovons Yuxis Paed.i 6.1. In Paed. i 100 the medical metaphor is worked 
out at greater length. 
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A study of the grammar shews that pvorjpiov which lacks the article 
belongs to the predicate. The phrase must be translated ‘a mystery 
of the seal’, using zvornpiov in the sense of eipBodrov. That this is the 
only possible translation is shewn not only by the absence of the neuter 
article before ris but also by the form js which refers to odpayidos. 
When we consider the later history of pvaoryprov in its close association 
with the idea of sacrament, it is hardly conceivable that if any similar 
association had existed in Alexandria in the time of Clement he could 
have used the expression which we have just quoted. We do not to-day 
speak of ‘a sacrament of baptism’ in describing the Christian rite. 
Whatever usage Clement might have had for the word pvorijpov it is 
most unlikely that he could have expressed himself in the way men- 
tioned if pvorjpov had already been especially linked with the sacra- 
mental acts. 
Finally, in summing up our discussion of the connexion of pvaryjpiov 
. with the sacraments, we may say that, while it is impossible to deny it 
entirely, there is very little evidence of that connexion. Certainly there 
is nothing to suggest that in Clement’s works the term was ever applied 
to either Baptism or the Eucharist as a description peculiar to them and 
distinct from the other uses of yvorjpov. On the other hand, in the 
use of the cognate adjectival and adverbial forms there can already be 
seen that tendency to surround the sacraments with the pvoryjpiov con- 
ception in such a manner as to make it possible to understand how the 
term was appropriated finally to them. But as revealed in the writings 
of Clement that time had not yet arrived in the city of Alexandria. 
H. G. Marsu. 


‘ZATCHLAS’ IN APULEIUS 


In Met. ii 28 these words occur: ‘Zatchlas adest Aegyptius propheta 
primarius’. The name has troubled scholars. Could there be any 
connexion between him and the demon Saclas, mentioned in the fourth- 
century authors ‘Ambrosiaster’ and Priscillian (or Instantius)? In 
these authors the name appears as Saclas, and ‘ Ambrosiaster’ (Pseudo- 
Augustine, Quaest. Vet. et Nov. Test. cxxvii 3 § 1 (p. 21 of mf edition)) 
connects him with ‘ peritia Aegyptiaca’. Cumont illustrates the belief 
of the Manicheans in him (Rev. d’hist. et de litt. relig. xii [1907], 
p- 147, n. 6). A. SouTER. 
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Flotin et [Occident, Firmicus Maternus, Marius Victorinus, Saint 
Augustin et Macrobe,by Paut Henry, S.J. (‘Spicilegium sacrum 
Lovaniense’ fascicule 13, Louvain, 1934.) 


PLotinus entered philosophy at Alexandria under Ammonius Saccas, 
followed the emperor Gordian in his Syrian campaign, relinquished his 
dream of the East, formed aschool at Rome ; and from Rome impregnated 
the western church with his doctrine. Porphyry wrote his life and 
published his Enneads. Marius Victorinus translated at least part of 
these into Latin. S. Augustine read and was converted. From stage 
to stage the mind of Plotinus inspired the early theology of the western 
church. 

So ran the tale. Reaction would now tame it. Did S. Augustine 
ever read Plotinus? Was not his acquaintance with the philosophy 
quite at second hand? Are the Confessions romantically furbished ? 

On the other hand, has not too much been made of doctrinal influence 
in theory and scheme, of sources ingeniously divined, of delicate isolated 
probabilities, a critical discipline hypercritical because insufficiently 
critical ? 

A stricter method must accompany, or even precede ; literary, verbal, 
textual. What do authors tell, or others witness, of the books they 
read? What citations or unmistakeably affiliated phrases are found in 
them? How do their own habits of expression disguise or reveal these 
relationships ? 

Here is the theme of this enchanting book. This literary method is 
applied to Firmicus Maternus who used Plotinus rhetorically, not an 
unknown Life by Eustochius. Then to Marius Victorinus, the enthusi- 
astic disciple and translator, not of Porphyry but of Plotinus himself. 
Two chapters follow, very fine, Saint Augustin le converti and [évéque. 
Here the problem is complicated and the three methodical lines, 
doctrine testimony and quotation, interplay. There is a difference 
between Cassiciacum and Hippo, yet a permanent relation, and that 
relation is directly with Plotinus, from first to last a herald never a 
gospel in himself. Clear, scrupulous, the dialectic moves onward. 
The synthesis comes unified and solid ; the process holds our breathless 
attention. A chapter on Macrobius is hardly less intriguing. Servius, 
Ammianus, Sidonius add each his illustrative gleam along the path from 
which we finally look back, somewhat askance, at S. Jerome, Ciceronian 
and Biblicist to whom Plotinus was merely obscure. 

A Conclusion gathers all up, clarifying memory and expanding 
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meditation over some notable passages. ‘This conclusion integrates 
our sense of architectonic plan, large lines, foundation laid, super- 
structure proportional. Human interest emerges again and more than 
ever: the lustre of S. Augustine’s Christian simplicity ; the littérateur 
Macrobius enjoying Plotinus’ terse manner and letting himself go at 
large upon it, Macrobius who se sait écrivain et se croit philosophe. 
Father Henry himself enjoys his own style, restrained yet with here and 
there a gust of sympathy and here and there a rememberable French 
phrase. His reader experiences kindred emotion as he follows the 
scholarly management of some detail, e.g. the textual variation in 
£nn, v, 2, 1, the marshalling of evidence, the discovery of Victorinus, 
and the resultant confirmation of confidence in the medieval tradition 
of Plotinus’ text. , 


Plotin et le paganisme religieux: ouvrage orné de six héliogravures 
hors-texte, by Epouarp Krakowski. (Denoél et Steele, Paris, 
1933:) 

M. KrakowskI, a Pole writing in French, depicts the living chain 
which links Neo-platonism with esoteric Platonism, and Christian 
philosophy with pagan mysticism. In his first chapter he shews the 
conciliation of Greek and Semite thought at Alexandria and how, 
while hellenized Rome was politically managing the discordant nations, 
Alexandria was imbuing the several races with scholarship. 

Inc. 2 he reads the Legend of Neo-platonism : Orpheus, the legendary 
type, Pythagoras whose arithmetic made Plato dull; the point is that 
Neo-platonists are rooted further back than Plato. 

In c. 3 Judaism and Christianity draw together through Philo, whose 
influence on Christian philosophy is illustrated by a fine quotation 
from Etienne Vacherot whose Histoire critique de [ Ecole d’Alexandrie 
is a favourite book with M. Krakowski. Christian Gnostics swell the 
tide, from which Clement and Origen at last emerge in spite of 
Puritans like Tertullian. Then Alexandrine Platonism from Plato to 
Plotinus is generally sketched. Stoics, Jewish and Christian piety, 
Pythagorean tradition, combine in one impulse. Yet Neo-platonism 
would not have dared to aim as it did sans le rayonnement des idées 
chrétiennes. 

In c. 5 Plllusion Néoplatonicienne is examined. This illusion is, 
that Neo-platonists thought themselves intellectual, but always lapsed 
into intuitive method. And here Christian philosophy makes its 
important step, transforming contemplation by active charity: 4 Verde 
Cest proprement [inspiration a facte: thus overcoming illusion effectively . 
Then comes a chapter on Jntuition esthétiqgue, and the theory of 
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ecstasy.. Here Plotinus begins to come by his own. He is above all 
religious: ce sentiment esthttique s'affirme directement chez lui avec une 
nuance religieuse ; il eut devant la nature, comme devant le monde abstrait 
une sorte de révélation directe de Dieu a laquelle Platon n’arrive que par 
acces successifs ; and the soul in supreme action becomes an ecstasy. 

Le systéme Plotinien (c. 7) is displayed, not formally but as it looms in 
large ideas: soul, individual, spheres, and worlds. Plotinus adopts 
Platonic terms but shapes his own thought therewith, freeing philosophy 
from its dialectical apparel. Plotinus ever tends to God, prefers amour 
to logic, soars habitually in regions to which Plato only sometimes rose. 

In c. 8, ‘Successors of Plotinus’, vast tracts are swiftly traversed : 
Porphyry, Iamblichus, the dying fire and its remarkable resipiscence in 
Proclus and the School of Athens. Thenceforth the Neo-platonists 
pass into the Christian church; Psellus, Photius, S. Augustine, and 
John Damascene; then, more clearly still, the mystical philosophy 
shines in modern geniuses, above all in Bergson. M. Krakowski’s 
allegiance to Bergson does not spoil his book. It is unessential dithy- 
rambic, enthusiasm for a master which warms all generous readers’ 
hearts, and really does illustrate the treatise, or, like the Ac/iogravures, 
adorns it. 

This pleasant sketch has erudition as well as imagination behind it. 
Earnest students will wish for references to confirm, or allow debate on, 
the author’s declarations. It is a substantial defect in the Bibliography, 
that only modern ‘ authorities’ are catalogued ; guidance to the editions 
of original authorities would be useful, if only to clear up some names 


which may puzzle even scholars. A. NAIRNE. 


La Réaction patenne, by PIERRE DE LaBRIOLLE. (L’Artisan du Livre 
Paris, 1934.) 


Tue scholars of France have a special gift, which is almost their 
monopoly, for presenting some aspect of history or thought in graceful 
literary form without the loss of clearness and accuracy. Boissier and 
Martha are eminent examples of an art in which Professor de Labriolle 
is their worthy successor. He has chosen as his topic the pagan literary 
reply to the Christian plea, and it would be difficult to specify any passages 
of importance which have escaped his notice. He does not dwell on 
the Christian reply, nor on the other hand does he expound the sub- 
stitutes for Christian religious practice which advocates for paganism 
recommended ; still less does he collect the evidence for such success 
as they attained, though he lets us see that their eflorts were not alto- 
gether vain. ‘That would have diverted him from his theme. On one 
interesting point, the argument from talismans, still used with success 
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ever since Apollonius of Tyana had invented them, which St Aygustine 
had to meet while confessing that Christian miracles had ceased, Dr de 
Labriolle might have cited St Hilary of Poitiers in the previous genera- 
tion, who makes the same admission as to the miracles, and accounts 
for it by explaining that martyrdoms have ceased and therefore a 
miraculous confirmation of faith is no longer necessary. 

We cannot seriously blame so slight an error as styling Nathaniel 
Lardner (who is duly praised) an Anglican; he was in fact an Inde- 
pendent. But it is astonishing that the editor of the Re/iguiae sacrae 
should be described as ‘le jésuite M. J. Routh’; he was an Anglican 
clergyman and President of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

E. W. Watson. 


Die Psalmen ausgewdhit, iibersetet und erklirt, von ARTUR WEISER. 
(Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Géttingen, 1935.) 

~Le Psautier liturgique a la lumiére de la tradition chrétienne, by Dom 
PigRRE DE Puniet. (Desclée de Brouwer et Ci*, 78 Rue des 
Saints-Péres, Paris, 1935.) 

PROFESSOR WEISER has made an interesting contribution to the 
exegesis of the Psalms. He lays more stress on the religious character 
of the Psalms than is usual in German commentaries. His choice of 
Psalms for exegesis is rather difficult to understand. We are not sur- 
prised that he omits Pss. lix, lxix, and cix ; but since he lays much stress 
on the ‘cultic’ element, why does he omit Pss. Ixviii and xcv? The 
historical Pss. Ixxviii, cv, and cvi are omitted perhaps as needing but 
little comment, and the praise of the Law in cxix is omitted perhaps 
because the subject is well represented in Ps. xix. The book bears the 
alternative title, Die Psalmen Deutsch, a modest description of a book 
which is certainly worthy of the attention of scholars. 


Dom Pierre de Puniet gives us a work of a different kind. In his 
learned Introduction he writes as a Roman Catholic Scholar well 
acquainted with the Latin Fathers, and with the literature of the Missal 
and the Breviary. His standpoint is clearly indicated on page 20, ‘ Les 
psaumes parlent constamment du Christ : ils n’ont d’intérét réel qu’’ la 
lumiére du mystére du Christ. Ils contiennent méme d’avance toute 
Vhistoire de la Rédemption, dont les traits principaux se lisent dans la 
vie de David’. 

The order of the Psalms within the Psalter has troubled expositors, 
but Dom Pierre offers an interesting (if artificial) scheme of his own. 
Within the first two books he divides the Psalms in classes as follows :— 

Pss. i-xx (i-xxi). Préambule au psautier. 
La dépendance du juste vis-a-vis de Dieu. 
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Pss. xxi-xxx (xxii-xxxi). Le désir pressant de revenir 4 la maison 
de Dieu. 


Pss, xxxi-xlili (xxxii-xliv), Le besoin du salut chanté par le 
pécheur contrit. 

Pss. xliy—lviii (xlv-lix). Les épreuves rédemptrices du juste 
persecuté. 

Pss. lix—Ixxi (Ix-Ixxii). Les triomphes et conquétes du Roi 
d’Israel. 

The text of each psalm is given in the Vulgate Latin with a French 
translation parallel with it. The rendering is sometimes free, as in xxii 
(xxiii) 5, Jmpinguasti in oleo caput meum, et calix meus inebrians, quam 
praeclarus est, is reproduced as ‘ Vous parfumez d’huile ma téte, et ma 
coupe enivrante est remplie avec surabondance’. The Septuagint and 
Jerome’s Psalter iuxta Hebraeos are sometimes cited. The book is 
valuable for its illustrations of the manner of interpretation used by the 
Latin Fathers, and for the full information it gives of the use of the 
Psalter in the worship of the Latin Church. W. Emery Barnes. 


Le Judaisme Palestinien au temps de Jésus-Christ, 2 vols., by J. Bon- 
SIRVEN, S.J. (Bibliothéque de théologie historique ; Beauchesne, 
Paris, 1935.) 

IN approaching a new study of Judaism in the time of Jesus, a reader’s 
nterest very properly centres first on the value attached by the author 
to the sources from which he is to reconstruct his account. Christian 
theologians, for reasons which are easily explicable (Moore, Judaism 

i 129 f.), have tended to use primarily the New Testament, the Apocrypha 

and the Pseudepigrapha ; while Jewish, and a few Christian scholars, 

using only Talmud, Midrash, and Targum, have either declared the 
other literature of no value for the present inquiry, or have made but 
scanty use of it. The two types of literature give pictures of Judaism 
which are by no means identical ; and the account which a writer will 
give will be coloured by the extent to which he makes the one or the 
other his main source. The author of this work is able to use the 
Rabbinic literature at first hand, and all who share this advantage will 
readily concur in his view that that literature, in spite of all its defects, 
represents ‘ plus authentiquement que toute autre la pensée du Judaisme 
normatif’ (i, xvi). ‘The author's acceptance of the Rabbinic literature 
as the basis of his exposition does not, however, result in a neglect of 
the other type of literature. He recognizes that it has a real value, in 
so far as it corroborates or illuminates the Rabbinic texts. The greater. 
use of this type of literature is a feature of this work, and readers of 

Moore’s volumes will need to have it by them if only to supplement in 

this respect the work of the American scholar, 
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Utilizing, then, as a general rule Talmud and Midrash (he uses the 
Targums only rarely) the author sets out to give an account of Tannaite 
Judaism. The fact that the Rabbinic documents were redacted long 
after Jesus has seemed to some to invalidate their use in arriving at an 
estimate of Jewish thought in the early part of the first century. The 
difficulty is not real ; for no one will deny that these documents, though 
redacted late, contain much ancient material ; and again, is it not safe 
to assume that between the early part of the first century and the period 
at which these documents were redacted Jewish doctrine evolved but 
little? The author’s method seems sound. Where the features of 
Tannaite Judaism are attested also by the New Testament, the Apocrypha, 
and Pseudepigrapha, as well as by Philo and Josephus, he concludes 
that they are not the creation of a later period, but may be taken to be 
representative of the Judaism of the early part of the first century. 

In calling the first volume ‘La théologie dogmatique’ the author 

. fully realizes that he is using language which some will regard as ille- 
gitimate. We are familiar with the thesis so long held that Judaism is 
adogmatic, that is, not a revealed religion but revealed law, and that we 
ought therefore to talk rather of orthopraxy than orthodoxy. But even 
among Jews themselves there would appear to be some reaction against 
this position. This reaction the author shares, and he would contend 
that some beliefs held by Judaism may not inappropriately be called 
dogma ; for example, the belief in the existence and unity of God, in the 
election of Israel, in prophecy, in the divine origin of the Hebrew 
scriptures, in the Messiah, and the Judgement. Faith is, he holds, an 
essential element in the Jewish religion ; it is expressed not in creeds, 
but in prayers like the shema‘ and the shemone ‘esre. At the same time 
it still remains true to say that the Jew saw in his religion, above all, 
a way of life. It did not come naturally to him to indulge in abstract 
speculation about God ; he preferred to think of the deity in his relation 
with the world of nature and man. If, therefore, a just and complete 
picture of Judaism is to be presented, not only dogmatic, but moral, 
theology too must be examined ; hence the second volume, which is 
called ‘ Théologie morale, vie morale et religieuse ’. 

In the course of his enquiry the author remarks that one of the 
difficulties of his task is the lack of monographs, of collections of texts 
classified under particular subjects—especially is this so in the case of 
doctrinal subjects. This is in effect what he has provided—a series of 
monographs, covering the whole field of Jewish theology and morals. 

‘Therein lies the measure of the reviewer's problem. It is impossible, 
of course, to attempt here to do justice to the many-sided excellence of 
this work, or to give even a bare idea of the picture of Judaism pre- 
sented—a picture in which, it may be said, the progressive side of 
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Judaism is as fairly recognized, as its defects, traceable mainly to its 
excessive conservatism, are frankly disclosed. 

There are many points on which one would willingly linger ; for 
example, the oral law of the Sadducees (i 50); the suggestion that a 
theory of ideas, similar to Plato’s, but independent of Greek philosophy, 
held some place in Jewish thought (i 169) ; the strange denial that nada 


has anything to do with 5 (s. R. Travers Herford, Zhe Pharisees, 
p- 71f), and the contention that it is ‘pur exercice académique’ 
(i 293—had it no ethical value? s. Herford, Za/mud and Apocrypha, 
p. 1ogf); the interesting examples of Jewish teaching and practice 
modified or abandoned in opposition to Christian custom and exegesis 
(e.g. 1 368, 375 ; ii 143); the re-emergence of older ideas, for example, 
of the solidarity of the group in spite of the progress made in indi- 
vidualism (ii 61, 86); the emphasis on knowledge of the law rather 
than on the performance of it (‘le saint ne peut étre qu’un savant’, 
ii 320); the insistence upon the dignity of man which, in the author’s 
view, resulted in a weakening of the idea of God’s sovereignty, and con- 
stituted the main obstacle in the way of a Jewish mysticism (ii 162). 
These are only a few of the things that have interested the present 
writer. ‘There is naturally much more that deserves to be mentioned. 
No more can be said, however, than that many will regard the second 
part of the first volume (on Eschatology) as perhaps the most important 
part of the whole work. Here the terms Eschatology and Messianism, 
with their Hebrew, equivalents, are very thoroughly examined, and the 
confasion of perspectives, frequently noticeable in the use of these terms, 
is Cleared up. 

This work is the fruit of immense labour, and has been carried through 
by a scholar well qualified to undertake it. It is very fully documented 
throughout—indeed, it would be difficult to think of any relevant 
material which the author has failed to notice. It is safe to say that 
this scholarly treatment of a difficult subject will be indispensable to 
every investigator who seeks information concerning all those ideas 
about God, man, and the ideal life, which were current among the Jews 
in Palestine at the time of Jesus; here he will find a truly compre- 
hensive treatment of this vast field carried out in a scientific spirit. 
Only occasionally is one conscious, as one reads, of the Catholic stand- 
point of the author. The copious footnotes are rendered even more 
useful by the inclusion within them of valuable bibliographies ; while 
the indices and citations, occupying some 170 pages of the second 
volume, testify both to the wealth of information the work contains, 
and to the thoroughness with which the material has been worked 
through. D. Winton THOMAS. 
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An Introduction to the Books of the Apocrypha, by W. O. E. OESTERLEY, 
D.D., Litt.D. (S.P.C.K., 1935.) 


In recent years the importance of the Old Testament Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha for the understanding of the New Testament and of the 
developement of Judaism has been increasingly perceived, and two 
recent German Introductions to the Old Testament—those of Sellin and 
Eissfeldt—have devoted sections to these writings.’ Nor is it without 
significance that whereas Sellin gave but seven pages of the briefest 
notes to these books, Eissfeldt conceded them more than sixty pages. 
Even allowing for the larger scope of his work, it yet betokened a fuller 
recognition of the importance of these works. When Oesterley and 
Robinson’s Jntroduction to the Books of the Old Testament appeared in 
1934, however, it seemed that they were not following this precedent, 
but were adhering to the custom of the older writers and confining 

themselves to the books included in the Hebrew Canon. It now tran- 
~ spires that the reason for this was that they desired to go beyond their 
predecessors, and to do this part of the work more fully than it could 
be done as a mere Appendix, by devoting a separate volume to it. 
‘That this volume appears under the name of Dr Oesterley alone is due 
to the fact that it deals with a field which his collaborator in the earlier 
work has not seriously entered, whereas Dr Oesterley has long made it 
peculiarly his own, as a whole series of his writings testifies. It is to be 
observed, however, that while Sellin and Eissfeldt treated of both the 
Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha in their works, the present volume 
is devoted to the Apocrypha alone. Possibly a third volume will be 
devoted to the Pseudepigrapha. 

Few will deny that the present work will fill a very real gap in our 
literature, and that a convenient handbook on the Apocrypha was greatly 
needed. It is true that the student can find in the collected editions of 
the books of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, edited in German by 
Kautzsch and in English by Charles, introductions to all the books, but 
something more accessible and convenient, comparable to the Intro- 
ductions to the canonical books of the Old Testament, was greatly needed. 
Moreover, it is now thirty-five years since Kautzsch’s Apokryphen und 
Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments was issued, and twenty-one years 
since Charles’s Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha appeared. While far less 
new work has been published on the Apocrypha than on the Old 
Testament in the intervening years, a good deal has been issued, and 
of this Dr Oesterley has taken full account. 


Naturally Roman Catholic writers, such as Dennefeld, in his recent brief work, 
and Cornély-Merk, on a larger scale, have included the Apocrypha in their Intro- 
ductions, since their Church acknowledges these books to be canonical. 
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For most readers, perhaps, the first part of the work will constitute 
its most valuable part. This is devoted to Prolegomena, and in it the 
author broadly surveys the whole field, providing a valuable sketch of 
the historical background of the period from which the books came, 
and treating generally of the developement of Hebrew Wisdom Litera- 
ture—here necessarily re-traversing ground already traversed in the 
earlier volume—and Apocalyptic, and adding valuable chapters on the 
Doctrinal Teaching of the Apocrypha, and the importance of their study 
for the understanding of the New Testament. ‘To be welcomed also is 
the chapter on the Apocrypha as literature. Too seldom do our 
literary Introductions attempt to bring out in any way the literary 
worth of the books they discuss, and in our efforts to solve the questions 
of date and authorship we forget that we are dealing with literature. 

A further chapter of the Prolegomena, which contains much informa- 
tion that will be familiar to very few readers, deals with the Apocrypha 
in the Church. The extent of the challenge to the canonicity of 
the Apocrypha in the Roman Church, both before and after the 
Council of Trent, is rarely remembered : nor is the fact that the present 
attitude of the Greek Church was only reached after several changes of 
official decisions. Dr Oesterley well sums up this chapter with the 
conclusion that ‘ it is of importance to recognize that while, on the whole, 
the Apocrypha has been in the Bible of the Church from the earliest 
times, with the exception of the Protestant Church, it has never, since 
the end of the second century, been unchallenged—first in the east, and 
then by a long line of westerns, and then again in the east. On the 
other hand, the Protestant rejection has only been absolute in certain 
sections of the Protestant community, other sections, including Luther 
and the Anglican Church, having allowed it edifying value. The more 
rigid canonization in the Tridentine decree was doubtless due to reaction 
against the Protestant seizing on that strain in Catholic tradition which 
doubted the canonicity of the Apocrypha, while the fact of the Tri- 
dentine decree tended to make more absolute the rejection of the 
Apocrypha in Protestant circles.’ 

In the treatment of the separate books, Dr Oesterley has outlined the 
contents of each book—in the case of Ecclesiasticus in the form of an 
alphabetical index of subjects dealt with—and treated of authorship, 
integrity, date, original language, and purpose, and has in every case, 
following the precedent of the earlier Introduction in which he col- 
laborated, appended a short section on the Versions. Each chapter is 
also followed by a list of selected literature. Here there is one notable 
difference from the Bibliography given in the previous work, in that 
articles of importance, as well as books, find mention. For this the 
student will be grateful. 
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The book is not written for the specialist, though none will read it 
without constant instruction. It is intended, however, for a wider 
public that will welcome expert guidance, but that would not welcome 
minute discussion. It therefore avoids the more technical examination 
of disputed points, for which it refers the reader elsewhere, while 
recording the author’s conclusions, where he feels the evidence is 
sufficient to warrant them. ‘The thoroughness of Dr Oéesterley’s ac- 
quaintance with the literature of the subject, and the combined balance 
and independence of his judgement, make him a reliable guide. 

The most notable divergence from commonly accepted positions is in 
the dating of Wisdom. Here both Sellin and Eissfeldt agree in ascribing 
the work to the last century B.c., and so substantially Dennefeld, who 
defines its date as before 30 B.c. Dr Oesterley, however, presents 
a strong case for following Farrar, with whom he agrees in dating the 
work about A.D. 40. 

A few trifling misprints have escaped correction, of which the following 
may be recorded: p. 4, line 25, for Aas read hast; p. 104, line 26, for 
Yvyxai read Yuxai ; p. 167, line 2, for which read that; p. 207, line 31, 
for the read his ; p. 218, line 4, for rexvirs read rexvirs ; p. 233, line 
21, for Chakam read Hakam (as elsewhere) ; p. 318, |. 27, and p. 319, 
line 1, for Chanukkah read Hanukkah (as elsewhere). 

H. H. Row ey. 


Codices Latini Antiquiores,a Palaeographical Guide to Latin Manuscripis 
Prior to the Ninth Century, edited by E. A. Lowe. Part I. The 
Vatican City. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1934.) 


Ir is estimated that there are in existence, whole or fragmentary, about 
fifteen hundred Latin manuscripts to which a date earlier than a.D. 800 
may be assigned. Of these about 475 are uncial, about 160 half-uncial, 
and the remainder is minuscule. 

It is a brilliant scheme to attempt in one comprehensive work to give 
an adequate description of these, with photographs in natural size of 
a few lines from each. The task involves constant travel and corre- 
spondence, and it is greatly to be hoped that international complications 
will not interfere with its completion. Dr Lowe’s already distinguished 
services to the study of Latin palaeography guarantee that the work 
could be in no better hands than his. 

At the present time the student of MSS has to consult a very large 
number of collections of facsimiles, various in size, character, and 
scholarly equipment. It may be doubted whether £2,000 would pur- 
chase a complete set of them, especially as some are out of print. 
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Very few indeed are the places where all can be conveniently con- 
sulted. It is therefore an enormous advantage to have a work of this 
character put together by one who knows them all and has handled 
many thousands of original MSS. 

The plan that has been adopted is the best for all concerned. If it 
had been possible to date all specimens exactly, they could have been 
arranged in chronological order and the developement of Latin script 
might thus have been studied with satisfaction. But for the editor of 
texts at least such an arrangement would have wasted valuable time. 
He first finds his MS in a catalogue, and catalogues are of course 
arranged according to the present location of MSS. Reference from 
the catalogues to Dr Lowe’s collection is the easiest thing in the world. 
And there is a peculiar fitness in beginning the series with the contents 
of the Vatican City itself. The MSS will be numbered continuously 
throughout. 

In all 117 MSS are here described, and among them are many of 
especial interest to readers of the JouRNAL. Most are biblical or patristic, 
such as the venerable Hilary of the Basilica of St Peter, the Vatican 
Eugippius, various MSS of Canons, the Bobbio MS of Augustine’s 
Sermons, 4 (Claromontanus) of the Gospels, Epistles of St Cyprian, 
St Hilary De Zrinitate,' Fulgentius, Gelasian Sacramentary, and Codex 
Theodosianus. 

Each page contains four collotypes produced in the best Clarendon 
Press style, and directly opposite is the description of each MS. The 
description gives shelf-mark, date, contents, number of folios, measure- 
ments, method of ruling, punctuation, spelling, abbreviations, place of 
writing, and earlier home or homes. At the end is a comprehensive 
bibliography, both general and particular to each MS. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this work, which 
inaugurates a new era in the study of Latin MSS and promises to be 
authoritative for centuries. We owe an incalculable debt of gratitude 
not only to Dr Lowe, but also to the Union Académique Internationale, 
the American Council of Learned Societies, the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, the Rockefeller Foundation, and the Clarendon Press, 
which have made publication possible. It ought to be mentioned that 
the work will comprise ten parts, of which the tenth will be issued free 
to all subscribers to the first nine parts. ‘The second part, dealing with 
MSS preserved in Great Britain and Ireland, will appear shortly. 

A. SOUTER. 


Here N = non is a slip for N = noster (p. 19). 
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Les Bréiviaires Manuscrits des Bibliothéques de France, by V. LEROQUAIS ; 
5 volumes and r vol. of plates, Paris, 1934; Le Bréviaire-Missel 
du Prieuré Clunisien de Lewes, by V. LERoquats, Georges Andrieux, 
Paris, 1935. 


WITHIN recent years the Abbé Leroquais has twice produced works 
of capital importance for the study of liturgical MSS in France. The 
first, Zes Sacramentaires et les Missels Manuscrits des Bibliothéques 
Publiques de France, was published in 1924, the second Les Livres 
@ Heures Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale, in 1927. ‘To these 
he has added a third. 

If the first two catalogues were works of considerable size, the under- 
taking of a detailed description of every MS breviary surviving in a 
French public library was indeed a great labour. ‘The result in five fine 
volumes shews how successful the Abbé Leroquais has been. The 
breviary is never a small book. Indeed it is often a very large one, 

“for, as the Abbé shews in his admirable introduction, the contents of 
a breviary are really several books within a single cover. These include 
such books as the Psalter, the Hymnal, the Lectionary, the Antiphoner, 
and the Collectar. It is therefore with most grateful feelings that the 
student will receive the descriptions of some nine hundred and four- 
teen MSS. 

By its very nature, as a composite work, the breviary is a late arrival 
amongst liturgical books. The earliest found in the present catalogue 
date from the eleventh century, and they are not really common before 
the thirteenth century. In their earliest form the arrangement is simply 
the binding together of the component books under one cover. This 
system, however, early gives way to an arrangement whereby the separate 
items are fused together to form the order of the office as it is known 
to-day. It should be remembered, however, that the more primitive 
method of arrangement survived in some places, e.g. Nimes, until the 
end of the Middle Ages. 

The work is planned in the following way, viz. :—Introduction, Cata- 
logue, List of MSS, and General Index. In the Introduction, an 
admirable piece of work, an account of the growth of the structure of 
the breviary is given, while a further portion is devoted to the methods 
of identifying its use. An important item in so doing is the calendar, 
which is normally found at the beginning of the book. Double 
invocations of saints in the Litany frequently contain valuable clues. 
In the case of monastic breviaries the suffrages to be said at the end of 
Lauds and Vespers often include the names of the principal patrons 
of the house. Two small points easily overlooked are first the great 
variety which exists in the responds at Matins for the Sundays in 
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Advent and Holy Week, and secondly that the eighth respond at Matins 
on All Saints Day occasionally contains the name of the patron saint. 

In dating a breviary considerable weight must always be given to the 
presence or absence, in calendar or Sanctorale, of feasts whose date of 
introduction is fixed. An exceedingly valuable list of feasts and dates 
is given by the Abbé Leroquais for all monastic orders, as well as for 
the uses of Paris, Rouen, and Rome (pp. xcvii-cxviii). 

Four of the volumes are taken up with the catalogue proper, which is 
arranged in alphabetical order of libraries. The title is given with date 
as well as the class-mark. There then follows a detailed description of 
the contents with notes of remarkable points, and finally such biblio- 
graphical details as descriptions of pictures and measurements are given. 
The fifth volume contains the index. 

It is quite impossible to convey any idea of the richness of such a 
collection. Let it suffice to say that hardly an important church or mon- 
astery in France is not represented. English students will recollect the 
finely illuminated Sarum Breviary executed at Paris for John, Duke of 
Bedford, brother of Henry V (Paris, Bib. Nat. lat. 17294). Of greater 
liturgical interest is the twelfth-century combined missal and breviary 
from Winchcombe in Gloucestershire, now in the Public Library at 
Valenciennes, and wrongly asserted (vol. iv, p. 285) as being in the 
diocese of York. This MS, with the St Albans Breviary, British 
Museum, Royal MS 2 A. x, has the distinction of being the earliest 
surviving English monastic breviary. 

A volume of plates completes the work. Among these are to be 
found reproductions of some magnificent works of art. Besides the 
well-known Belleville breviary in the Biblioth¢que Nationale at Paris, 
the early fourteenth-century breviary ordered by Marguerite de Bar for 
her brother (Verdun, bibl. municipale MS 107) is remarkable for its 
similarity to certain English MSS of this period. It should be noted 
that another volume of this book is now MS 31 in the Yates Thompson 
Coliection. Another fine book is the Paris breviary now at Chateauroux 
(bibl. municipale, MS 2) which is a member of the group of MSS 
illuminated by the artists employed upon the Bedford Hours in the 
British Museum (Add. MS 18850) and its allies. 

Somewhat in the nature of a supplement to this large catalogue the 
Abbé Leroquais has published his description of a very important com- 
bined breviary and missal from the Cluniac house of Lewes in Sussex. 
The MS, which is now in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, dates 
from the thirteenth century with various later additions. It is easily 
identifiable as Lewes from the calendar and the suffrages to be said after 
Lauds and Vespers where St Pancras, patron of Lewes, is placed in high 
honour. A remarkable feature of the MS is the fact that the musical 
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portions of the office are given in full each with its musical notation. 
The MS is thus an invaluable repository of Cluniac church music. 
English Cluniac books are excessively rare and there is nothing so com- 
plete as this in existence. English liturgical students are, therefore, 
under considerable obligation to Abbé Leroquais for his study of this 
important MS. F 


THEODOR KLAuUSER. Zin Kirchenkalendar aus der rimischen Titelkirche 
der heiligen vier Gekrinten. (Sonderdruck aus Scientia Sacra.) 


CALENDARS from the city of Rome are not common, so that, although 
the text here edited is fragmentary and late, it is, nevertheless, of value to 
students for the growth of the Roman calendar. The calendar dates 
from about 1246, the latest entry being St Elizabeth of Hungary canon- 
ized in 1235. It was discovered by Mufioz on the walls of a chapel, 
formerly the Sacristy, in the church of the Four Crowned Martyrs. 
Fragments survive of all the months with the exception of July and 

“September, but all are more or less incomplete. Besides the normal 
array of Popes and other Roman Feasts, a number of saints canonized 
in the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries are to be found. Among 
them are SS. Gilbert of Sempringham (4 Feb.), William of York (8 June), 
and Hugh of Lincoln (7 Feb.). The reason for their occurrence is 
in all probability their recent canonizations. In the case of St Hugh 
the date is mysterious, and Dr Klauser does not explain it. It is 
certainly neither the date of the deposition which is 17 Nov, nor his 
translation on 6 Oct. With regard to St Longinus (15 March) which 
Dr Klauser does not find in Italian calendars, it may be remarked that 
he is by no means unknown in English medieval calendars, appearing 
from the eleventh century (B.M. Cotton MS Vitellius A. xviii, from 
Wells; B.M. Arundel MS 60, from Winchester, B.M. Cotton MS 
Vitellius E. xviii, from New Minster, Winchester ; Cambridge, Corpus 
Christi College MS 422, from Sherborne) onwards. F. WorMALD. 


Antiphonale Missarum, Sextuplex, Dom RENE-JEAN HeEsBERT. (Vro- 
mant & Co., Bruxelles, 1935.) 


THE earliest edition of the Antiphonale Missarum is that printed in 
Pamelius’s Liturgicon Ecclesiae Latinae vol. ii 1571, which was based 
on the text of Codex Blandiniensis (eighth-ninth cent.). This edition, 
however, was corrected and supplemented by Pamelius from various 
other MSS which were much inferior, and, as was characteristic of the 
times, the author does not indicate in any way his corrections and 
additions. This composite text has been used in all subsequent 
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editions of the Antiphonale Missarum, for example, that of Thomasi 
and that of the Mauristes of 1705 which was reproduced by Migne in 
P.L. t. \xxviii. 

In this present edition Dom Hesbert not only presents us with 
a diplomatic transcript of the text of Codex Blandiniensis,’ but he also 
compares the text of this codex with that of other codices of the same 
period in order, as he tells us, to get as near as possible to the text of 
the original redaction of the Antiphonale Missarum, and thereby to 
make it possible to determine in a more precise manner the exact 
composition of the original contents of this work, such as we know it 
to-day, and, incidentally, to date in certain instances the various addi- 
tions made to it. 

With this end in view, the author has selected five MSS, namely, the 
Gradual of Monza (eighth cent.), the Antiphonary of Rheinau (eighth- 
ninth cent.), the Antiphonaries of Compiegne and of Senilis (ninth cent.), 
the Antiphonary of Corbdie (ninth-tenth cent.), and to these he has 
added the Fragments of the Antiphonary of Lucques (eighth cent.). 

Each of these codices is described in detail and is accompanied by 
a specimen plate. As regards the earliest codex, the Gradual of Monza, 
which, according to tradition, is a copy of the Cantatorium itself of 
St Gregory the Great which the Saint presented to Queen Theodelinda, 
foundress of the basilica of Monza, Dom Hesbert shows that this is 
impossible, since this codex has for Good Friday the Tract Zripe me 
which is given by the pseudo-Alcuin as nuperrime compilatum. If this 
codex were of the date to which tradition would assign it, then we 
should expect to find Qué haditat in place of the Tract Zripe me. 

Some ninety pages are devoted to a very thorough examination of the 
component parts of the Antiphonale Missarum. Sundays, Ferias, 
Feasts, and Saints’ Days are studied both from an historical and from 
a liturgical point of view, and the author has been able to record 
a number of interesting and important facts concerning them from his 
comparative study of the texts of the MSS of the Antiphonale which he 
has used. For instance, he shews the value of this comparison of the 
text of the earliest codices of the Antiphonale Missarum for establishing 
in certain cases the date of the composition of a Mass. As an example, 
we may take the Fourth Sunday of Advent which originally had no 
Mass assigned to it. Three of the codices in question omit any 
reference to it, one has the title Dominica vacat, and the remaining two 
describe it as Dominica I ante Natale and Dominica quarta respectively. 
Hence, of the six codices three remain faithful to the ancient order, 
two, the codices of Compiégne and Senlis, differ in their Introit, but 
are otherwise in agreement, whilst the codex of Rheinau has nothing 

2 Codex Lat, 10127-10144 of the Bibliothéque Royale de Bruxelles, 
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in common with either of them. Of these three codices that of Senlis 
(ninth cent.) has the honour of supplying the Mass for the Fourth 
Sunday of Advent such as we know it to-day. With regard to the Mass of 
Maundy Thursday, Dom Hesbert shews that the /nfroit has been taken 
from the Mass of the Tuesday of Holy Week, the Offertory from that 
of the Third Sunday after Epiphany, and the Communion from the 
ceremony of the Mandatum, and he would place the date of its com- 
position at the latest in the eighth century. 

Under the heading Sanctora/ there is an interesting note on the 
‘ Dedication of St Michael the Archangel’. This date (Sept. 29) is 
the anniversary of the dedication of the Basilica of St Michael, 
basilica angeli, in the via Salaria, yet curiously enough the Mass has 
very little of the character of a dedication, such as is found, for 
example, in the Mass of the ‘ Dedication of the Basilica of S. Maria ad 
Martyres’ (May 13), or of the character of a Mass proper to St Michael,' 


. but it is rather of the Angels in general, and in this connexion it is of 


interest to note that in the Lectionary of Wirzburg this feast is termed 
In natale Angeli. 

The main part of this work is, of course, the text of the six codices 
of the Antiphonale Missarum already described, which is arranged in 
parallel columns. This text is reproduced in diplomatic transcript, but 
such characteristic features as the use of v and w, 7 and # are retained. 
Abbreviations are written out in full, but the letters supplied are printed 
in italics, thus, nosfram = nrm and os [jus|ti = osti. It is possible, 
therefore, to see at a glance the readings of these codices for the 
Introits, Graduals (Tracts), Offertovies, and Communions of the eccle- 
siastical year. The work concludes with some very useful alphabetical 
tables of the Jntrotts, &c. 

As a contribution to the study of the Liturgiology of the Western 
Church this book is highly commendable, and the author is to be con- 
gratulated on his careful and scientific treatment of the texts, and on 
the lucid manner in which he has annotated them. 

O. H. E. BURMESTER. 


The Historical Element in Religion, by CLement C. J. Wess, F.B.A. 
(Allen & Unwin, 1935.) 
Proressor Wess has chosen for the subject of the four lectures he 
delivered in Bristol last year on the Lewis Fry foundation, which appear 
here together with an epilogue, a topic of the greatest interest. His 


1 Apart from the Post Communion the only reference to St Michael in the Mass 
of this feast is in an addition to the Gradual which, however, is not recorded in any 
of the codices in question. 
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treatment of it is, I think, more profound and illuminating and more 
strictly relevant than any of the more recently published discussions ; 
and though with greater space at his command he might have developed 
more fully some aspects of his argument, what he has given us is an 
admirably concise and lucid statement, which could not easily be 
improved upon, of the conclusions he has reached. The first lecture is 
devoted to the definition of the nature of the historical element in 
religion, and this definition determines (as it should) the view pre- 
sented in subsequent lectures of the place and significance of this 
element. Religion is ‘a mode of behaviour and activity carried on 
by men as members of a community’ (p. 20), and it is unavoidably 
connected with the history and traditions of a community. In all 
religions whatever, there is a sense of ‘oneself as belonging to a 
past’. The historical element in religion is, then, not ‘the past as 
such ’, the past of the historian (p. 75) ; but neither is it a merely mytho- 
logical past, ‘ tales told in explanation of a traditional ritual’ (p. 34) : it is 
the actual past life of the community felt and thought of by the indi- 
vidual as his own past. This may appear to be reducing the historical 
element in religion to smaller proportions and a less significance than 
it has often been credited with ; and certainly, I think, there must be 
a grave doubt whether it should not rather be called the element of past 
in religion than the historical element. But there can be little doubt 
that, by starting from this position, Professor Webb is on firm ground. 
And his conclusion that the historical element in religion is ‘closely 
bound up with the nature of religion as a form of experience’ (p. 94), that 
all religions are unavoidably and essentially, in one degree or another, 
historical religions, is a reasonable conclusion. 

In a lecture devoted to the ‘ Depreciation of the Historical Element 
in Religion’, the writers discussed are, with one exception, those who 
hold, in one form or another, the view that all historical religions are, 
at best, only the one, true, natural religion in disguise, and that in so 
far as they are connected with a specific past they are certainly limited 
and possibly false. And Professor Webb shews that those who hold 
such a view as this—e.g. Spinoza and Lessing—are, in fact, misinter- 
preting the unavoidable character of religion itself. But he believes too 
readily that if this particular and extreme form of depreciation is disposed 
of, all others go with it. It would, for example, be interesting to know 
what he would say to the view which, not denying the unavoidable 
presence of this past element in all religion, asserted nevertheless that 
religion is essentially a matter of present and actual belief about the 
world—the view that although there is certainly a past which influences, 
and perhaps controls, present belief, it cannot itself be made a foundation 
or a ground of present belief. 

VOL. XXXVILI. H 
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The epilogue to these lectures is an attempt to indicate the kind of 
attitude which the previously explained view of the nature and signifi- 
cance of the historical element in religion implies towards some of the 
historical beliefs belonging to Christianity. And here the treatment is 
less adequate. The question which inevitably occurs to the reader of 
the earlier part of the book is, how on this slender but firm foundation 
can a defence be built of the importance which traditional Christianity 
has attributed to past events? And his conclusion at the end must, 
I think, be that the disconcerting thing about Christianity is that the 
historical element which (rightly or wrongly) belongs to it is something 
very much more than ‘a consciousness of personal continuity with an 
actual life reaching back into the past, and shared with other members 
of a community’ (p. 93). It may be that what Christianity asserts in 
excess of this is indefensible: certainly the only adequate defence of it 
would be in terms of a philosophical view of the nature of time and its 


_ relation with eternity, and a philosophical theory of belief, and these 


unhappily lie beyond the scope of this course of lectures. 
MICHAEL OAKESHOTT. 


(1) Counter-Attack from the East: The Philosophy of Radakrishnan, by 
C. E. M. Joap. (George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 1933.) 

(2) East and West in Religion, by Sir S. RaDAKRISHNAN. (George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1933.) 

(3) Zndian Religion and Survival: A Study, by Mrs Ruys Davips, 
D.Litt., M.A. President of the Pali Text Society. (George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd., 1934.) 


THE grouping of this trio of books is deliberate. In the first we have 
Mr Joad telling us about Professor Radakrishnan in semi-popular 
fashion, introducing us to the brilliant sage from the East who ‘has so 
mastered the technique of lecturing as to turn what as practised by most 
of us is an effort of sweating exegesis, as painful for lecturer as for 
audience, into the apparently effortless performance of an art’—and 
so on. It is the usual theme. The West—including Mr Joad—has 
lost its religion (or has it never really had one to lose?) Radakrishnan 
comes to tell us how to recapture it. We have no doubt that some of 
his criticisms are worthy of attention, and that in his own subject, as an 
exponent of the various systems of philosophy of his own country, he is 
a sound expert. But when, in the second volume before us, we come 
face to face with Professor Radakrishnan himself in the substance of five 
lectures actually delivered by him at Oxford, we begin to feel somewhat 
less confident as to the justice of Mr Joad’s eulogy, and to the thorough- 
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ness and competence of his hero as an investigator into the beliefs or 
disbeliefs of the West. These lectures are full of superficialities and 
slipshod statements about comparative religion, about the present 
attitude of Western Christians to Hinduism, about the past attitude of 
medieval Christians to Islam, about the Anglican Church and the State. 
Radakrishnan is concerned with matters which lie outside his subject 
until the last chapter (on Rabindranath Tagore), and can hardly be 
taken seriously, though his appreciation of the historical Jesus is sincere 
and touching, and he gives us one pearl, from a saying of the Sheikh 
Abdullah Ansar of Herat: ‘ To fly in the air is no miracle, for even the 
dirtiest flies can do it; to cross rivers without bridge or boat is no 
miracle, for a terrier can do the same ; but to help suffering hearts is 
a miracle performed by holy men.’ 

The third volume, though the smallest, is by far the most important, 
because the most scholarly. Mrs Rhys Davids’s style grows no easier 
with years, but she sticks close to her texts, and that is the value of her 
work. Inspired by Wincenty Lutolawski’s challenging work of five 
years ago, on the subject of pre-existence and re-incarnation, she here 
analyses with the greatest care the contribution made to Indian religious 
thought on survival, by the coming into that thought of the life and 
teaching of Gotama the Sakyan and his fellow-missioners. As an essay 
it is merely a variation on her proverbial theme, i.e. the misunder- 
standing of what primitive Buddhism really was. But the variation is 
important. The authoress singles out the one point for emphasis that 
for Gotama ‘survival’ is conditioned by his conception of the sELF in 
relation to the self. Man’s life, truly lived, is a decoming, in which the 
self grows into the More, or becomes less self and more sELF. This is 
a doctrine of survival or immortality which short-circuits the problems 
of resurrection and re-incarnation. If her thesis is correct, the after- 
growth in ‘sub-apostolic’ Buddhism went very far to stifle this original 
doctrine by a negative creed of ‘ waning out’, of ‘ Man in the less’. The 
absence in later Buddhism of any interest in survival is on this reading 
a sign of the extent to which it has declined from the original ideals of 
its founder. 


(1) Zn Spiritand in Truth. A Jewish-Christian Symposium, edited by 
G. A. Yates. (Hodder and Stoughton, 1934.) 

(2) The Church of God, an Anglo-Russian Symposium, by members of 
the fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius. (S.P.C.K., 1934.) 

THESE two symposia, although concerned with very different subjects, 

are planned in a somewhat similar fashion. In both cases they repre- 

sent the attempt of two widely separated groups to approach and 

understand one another. 
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The Society of Jews and Christians is specially to be congratulated on 
having produced this, the first volume of its kind ever published in 
England. On the Christian side the Dean of Canterbury contributes 
a preface, and Dr Garvie opens with an essay on ‘The Christian 
Approach to God’. The bulk of the other contributors are Anglicans, 
and most of the names are weighty. On the Jewish side three of the 
essays are written by Rabbi Mattuck of the Liberal Jewish Synagogue 
in London, and two are by Dr Montefiore. A very attractive and 
interesting contribution is that of Mr Loewe on the place of the Law in 
modern Judaism, and in importance one would give high place to 
Professor Raven’s essay upon Christology. The reader would probably 
agree with Mr Egerton Swann when he says ‘ Judaism and Christianity 
are nearest to an agreement, when Judaism is most unambiguously 
Jewish, and Christianity most unambiguously Christian’. ‘The general 
editor, Mr George Yates, has done his work well, and the book should 
serve at least to dispel much misunderstanding on both sides. 

The Western contributors to the second volume are not only all of 
them Anglicans, but a special group of Anglicans. This to some extent 
limits the usefulness of their work, since it does not convey to our 
Russian neighbours the real ethos of the Church of England. Perhaps 
the best essay on the English side in consequence is that by Dr Kirk, 
which, in its realism, stands far apart from the others. On the Russian 
side the really vital contribution is made by Professor Florovsky, who 
seeks to explain the difficult conception of Sobornost or Catholicity as it 
appears to the Eastern mind. It is perhaps some indication of the 
cause of the failure of Russian Christianity to weather the storm of the 
Revolution, that there is very little indication in this book of any per- 
meation of the national life of pre-Revolution Russia by Christian ethical 
values in the same way that English national life has been permeated by 
them. This seems to be recognized by Professor Kartashov in essay 
ten, where he speaks of the Eastern-Orthodox as standing aloof from 
humanism in their conception of the world, feeling the tragedy of not 
being able to accept the world, and so falling into a weak and defenceless 
asceticism which rejects violence in the struggle against evil, recognizes 
the existing forms of nations and states as outward necessities due to the 
fall of man, and passively accepts them even to the extent of subjection 
to them. There is thus no real attempt at world transformation, and 
when Karl Marx the Jew sounds his trumpet-call : ‘ Philosophers have 
only explained the world, the task is to change it!’ he arouses no 
response among Eastern-Orthodox Christians, who for the most part 
seem unmindful of their heritage of Hebrew prophecy. 
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(1) Science and the Spirit of Man. A new ordering of experience, by 
Jutius W. Frienp and James Feipteman. (George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1933.) 

(2) The Universe of our Experience, by L. M. Parsons, D.Sc. (Williams 
& Norgate, 1933.) 

(3) The Living Word in a Changing World, by W. T. Davison, D.D. 
(The Epworth Press, 1934.) 

(4) A New argument for God and survival, and a solution to the problem 
of supernatural events, by Matcotm Grant. (Faber & Faber 
1934-) 

THE first two of these books represent a similar outlook, though their 
methods are different. ‘Science and the Spirit of Man’ is the product 
of a pair of colleagues working together. ‘The Universe of our 
Experience’ is one man’s production. The first has a difficult style. 
The second is non-technical, and simple and restrained even to bald- 
ness. In both cases, however, we see laymen of scientific interests and 
training striving to establish for themselves what our forefathers used to 
call a ‘ natural theology ’, and approaching their task along the line of 
human experience, entirely dissociated from any authoritative religion. 
In both cases, also, is the emphasis laid upon the human experience of 
ideal values which point beyond themselves. Mr Friend and Mr Feible- 
man are disturbed at the prevalent tendency to belittle these, and they 
attribute it to the over-departmental outlook of the sciences, which have 
abstracted aspects of entire man, and have pretended that they are the 
whole concrete description of him. ‘ The modern world not only fails to 
see the wood for the trees, but also it is beginning to fail to see the trees 
themselves for the molecules.’ These authors aim therefore at making 
a fresh map of human experience, and this leads them not only to a new 
confidence in man’s dignity, but ultimately to a reaffirmation of religion, 
about which they write in a detached though friendly manner. The 
last sentence of this book, if not very comely in structure, well sum- 
marizes their conclusion. ‘There is always the affirmative non-fictional 
aspect which shines through things, limited as they are known.... It 
is this meaning that we can know only by not knowing, sense by not 
sensing, name by not naming, that all things point to, and all men 
gesticulate toward, and which, for want of a better name, they call God.’ 

Dr Parsons’s work is less ambitious and original. It is, as we have 
said, the effort of a single isolated worker to put together the alleged 
contributions of the various sciences, and to show that they combine to 
give us a coherent picture in which man with his sense of eternal values 
and desire for immortality stands central. As such the treatise (which 
in many ways is a mere sketch) is symptomatic and typical of the period. 
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How far the author has achieved success must be left largely to the 
judgement of those experts on whom he depends for his information. 
Some of them no doubt would say that their conclusions were only pro- 
visional hypotheses, and not nearly so final as he represents: therefore 
in consequence less to be built upon. Many similar efforts are appearing 
in print to-day, and their number shows how vivid and widespread is 
the impression that we have really got the materials for achieving a com- 
plete picture, and that it is a picture in which Kant’s essentials, God, 
freedom, immortality, are reinstated. The importance here given to the 
alleged results of psychic research is perhaps exaggerated. 

The third volume is a thoroughly ‘ Johannine’ production, in that it 
represents the reflections of an old Methodist scholar in the eventide of 
life. Dr Davison seems to be the J. M. Wilson of his denomination. 
He tells us that he has been teaching theology for fifty years, but his 
receptiveness in regard to new modes of thought and new knowledge is 

.generous and kindly. He reaffirms his position as a Christian without 
turning his back on anything that this new knowledge is capable of con- 
tributing, and is serene and fearless in his conviction that God speaks 
to man now as clearly as ever. ‘The Great Companion is not dead but 
lives.’ The style is meditative and homiletic rather than argumentative, 
but the book contains many good passages. 

The fourth volume is of great length and prolixity, and is proclaimed 
by the publishers as ‘remarkable and original’. Its chief concern is 
with the miraculous, and it deals at length with psychical research, levi- 
tation, telepathy, spiritualistic phenomena, and so forth ; and the author 
claims to have established a scientific basis for these, and to have 
proved that ‘the good and the bad sacred’ alike are able to supersede 
the ordinary procedure of nature. He asserts that this establishes the 
existence of God and immortality by a new line of argument, but that 
at the same time it makes ‘false’ revelations as likely as ‘ true’, and so 
robs all revelation of any authoritative value. A strange, queer, con- 
fused, and as it seems wrong-headed work, leading to no very clear 
positive conclusions. A. C. Bouquet. 


Moral and Fastoral Theology, by Henry Davis, S.J. Heythrop 
Theological Series. Four volumes. (Sheed & Ward.) 


In this imposing work, which runs to some sixteen hundred pages, we 
have a complete treatment of Moral Theology from the Jesuit point of 
view, and in the last two volumes an elaborate exposition of ‘ Pastoral 
Theology’. The author is to be congratulated on a remarkable achieve- 
ment. Whether or not it is true that ‘the people of this country are 
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looking to the Catholic Church for guidance in doctrine and morality’, 
there can be no doubt that in an age of intellectual disturbance there 
are many who will be interested to know what is the Catholic attitude 
on matters of practical importance. 

In the first volume the fundamental questions of Moral Theology are 
dealt with. ‘There is no attempt here to construct a philosophical theory 
of conduct, since ‘ Moral Theology is distinct from, and much more 
comprehensive than, ethics ; for it assumes the fact of a divine revela- 
tion, ecclesiastical tradition, and the supernatural order’. Inevitably 
Moral Theology thus viewed assumes a legalistic and authoritative 
character. Revelation is regarded as ‘ external’, and there can be no 
questioning of what is thereby determined. The author is well aware 
that the legalistic method of dealing with Christian conduct does not 
commend itself to every one: ‘Moral Theology has been described by 
those who are impatient of refined analysis as the obsession of the 
Decalogue, the poison and virulence of systems that make all Christian 
conduct to consist in obedience to a law. It is thought by them to be 
too juristic, yet it is also condemned as a system that enables one to 
evade obligations. It must be admitted, however, that the science 
cannot be anything but juristic. There is a body of law, Divine, 
Natural, Ecclesiastical, and Civil which has to be explained.’ That is 
just what many are not prepared to grant; but they betray no incon- 
sistency in objecting that the ethics of legalism favours the evasion of 
obligations. Experience is conclusive on that point, for legalism can 
only deal with external acts, and the roots of morality lie deeper. The 
limitation which the author imposes on his task excuses him from any 
discussion of the most pressing difficulty which the ethics of legalism 
has to face. It is becoming increasingly hard to prove that God has 
given to man such a revelation as can be embodied in a code of specific 
commandments, and without a preliminary discussion of the problem of 
Revelation the mere assumption of authority for traditional opinions can 
carry little weight. 

Volume iis systematic in the highest degree. The argument is founded 
on the nature of man, created by God as a moral and intelligent being, 
endowed with free-will, and a nature that can only be satisfied by the 
possession of what is true, good, and beautiful, culminating in the source 
of all, which is God. So far all Christians will agree. The next section 
deals with human acts, the character of which is determined by the 
deliberate intention from which they spring. ‘The chief criterion by 
which the moral character of an act is determined is found when it is 
realized that some acts befit human nature, while others destroy and 
degrade it. ‘This is a promising line of thought, but it is not pursued, 
and instead, a purely objective standard is found in the eternal Law of 
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God. This is a rapid transition from idealism to legalism, and it is not 
altogether justified by the assumption that man’s highest good always 
coincides with the performance of the objective law. Some place is 
allowed to moral sense, but again it is assumed that right reason always 
conforms to the eternal law. Reason does not itself legislate ; through 
the conscience it is but the herald of a higher Authority. This amounts 
to little more than a declaration that the system to be expounded is 
divine, therefore reason must support it, and obedience to it must be for 
man’s highest good. 

The high estimate of man’s nature raises the problem of evil, and 
the solution is far from satisfying. Morally bad acts are ‘ defective acts’. 
Moral evil is contrary to man’s good ; he therefore cannot desire it for 
its own sake. Yet men do desire intemperance, cruelty, and injustice. 
This can only be because they desire a good to which is annexed the priva- 
tion of another necessary good. The authority of St Thomas Aquinas 
is invoked for this theory ; but can we say that men never desire cruelty 
for its own sake? And is not the wrong choice in itself a positive evil ? 

Hedonism is summarily dismissed, but it is allowed that God has 
annexed feelings of pleasure to the exercise of physical functions in 
order to move men to their exercise. Yet acts performed merely for 
pleasure would be sinful because irrational. In its practical applica- 
tion this is a hard doctrine. Since the attainment of man’s end 
is the attainment of a supernatural reward, the acts which bring him to 
eternal life must be supernatural, Therefore the morally good must be 
elicited by the help of a supernatural principle. Hence the necessity 
of faith aided by grace. The whole argument seems open to question, 
and it brings us near to the conception of heathen virtues as ‘ splendid 
vices’. 

There follows a discussion of merit, not the motive, but the result, of 
moral acts. The gaining of merit is said to be of great importance 
(i 51), although the phrase would have sounded strange in the ears of 
St Paul. It is insisted that motive determines the moral quality of an 
act, but the question arises whether in the last resort moral quality 
belongs to the act or to the agent. The belief that acts may be of 
themselves good or bad ieads to those nice distinctions between mortal 
and venial sins which are characteristic of Roman theory. 

Readers who are familiar with the writings of Pascal will study with 
attention the author’s treatment of Probabilism, Probabiliorism, and 
Equiprobabilism. The author is unshaken in the Jesuit faith. ‘The 
principle of Probabilism is that in cases of doubt as to the lawfulness of 
any concrete action, if there exists a really probable opinion in favour 
of liberty, i.e., disregard of the law, although the opinion in favour of 
the law is more probable, I may use the former opinion and disregard 
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the latter, and in so doing I am acting in complete moral rectitude.’ 
‘In its ultimate analysis Probabilism is common sense. If I cannot 
make up my mind for myself, I will act as some good people act, though 
many other good people might disapprove.’ The author severely 
censures the late Dr Rashdall for condemning Probabilism, and Pascal 
for ‘his witty but irrelevant criticism’, but it may be doubted whether 
he succeeds in refuting such criticism. He may say that Probabilism 
is ‘not for Christian living, but for the crisis of doubt’, but, human 
nature being what it is, such crises might become frequent if they could 
justify the disregard of the law. The author can hardly complain that 
legalism ‘is condemned as a system which enables one to evade 
obligations ’. 

The third treatise in volume i deals with Law—Natural, Divine, 
International, Municipal, and Ecclesiastical. Much of this section 
suggests a work on Jurisprudence rather than Theology, but it leads on 
to Treatise IV on Sin. Here is set forth and elaborated what Dr Rash- 
dall called ‘ the intrinsically immoral doctrine of a fundamental distinc- 
tion between two classes of sins, mortal and venial’. It is useful to have 
an authoritative statement of Roman doctrine on this point. The 
author seems hardly to feel the real objection to the whole theory, viz., 
that attention is concentrated on sins as external acts, and not on sin as 
a state of the sinner. It is this failure which accounts for a certain 
triviality in much of the discussion. For instance, we read that weeding 
a garden for two or three hours on Sunday is permissible, although 
ploughing or digging for the same time is forbidden (ii 67). In the 
same volume we read that ‘small thefts repeated at haphazard and not 
intentionally accumulated, and separated by intervals (probably a fort- 
night, certainly a month), do not coalesce. If the thefts are considerable 
and not far short of grave matter, probably they will coalesce if the 
several thefts are separated by intervals of less than two months’ 
(ii 277). This is the kind of thing which Rashdall would certainly 
have described as fundamentally immoral, and such discussions seem to 
provide the reductio ad absurdum of \egalism. 

The chapters which deal with capital vices or deadly sins contain 
much that is common ground to all Christians, but in the chapter on 
Virtues the reader will note the conception of Faith as essentially the 
acceptance of ‘ truth received from without by hearing’. Its content is 
all that God has revealed through the prophets, through Jesus Christ, 
and through the Church, the living voice. This seems to mean the 
blind acceptance of intellectual propositions on authority. Faith thus 
defined is a tender plant in the modern world, and it must be carefully 
safeguarded. ‘The writings of modernists are dangerous to the faith, 
and it would be sinful to read them’ (i 290). Reading books which 
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criticize the faith is definitely sinful. Denial of faith, which seems to 
mean the questioning of any part of the vast Roman system, is a grave 
sin, even if it be by implication. Hence, ‘it is not allowed to join with 
heretics and schismatics in their prayers’, although a Catholic architect 
may erect a Protestant church ! 

The general tone of the work is astonishingly conservative. Through- 
out his four volumes the author gives hardly any indication that he is 
aware of the existence of biblical criticism, or of the historical criticism 
which has such an important bearing on the claims of his Church. Nor 
is it only in the sphere of Theology that he makes no concessions to 
modern knowledge and modern thought. In matters political, and in 
the realm of domestic ethics, he is no less immoveable from traditional 
standards. ‘Those who possess the necessary means are not bound to 
work for their livelihood. It is a communist shibboleth that everyone 
must be of service to others’ (i 314). ‘Religious Socialism and 
~ Christian Socialism are expressions implying a contradiction in terms. 
No one can be at the same time a sincere Catholic and a true Socialist’ 
(ii 112). So, too, in other matters, the sterilization of the unfit, birth 
control, state education, &c., the author has no sympathy with modern 
demands. If the people of this country are indeed looking to the 
Catholic Church for guidance, is this quite the teaching which they hope 
to receive ? 

Volume ii deals with the Decalogue, which serves as a framework for 
the discussion of a great number of subjects. Much is of great interest, 
but the number and variety of the subjects preclude detailed review. 
Non-Catholics will be offended by the nice distinctions which every- 
where appear, and which are characteristic of legalism. In the discussion 
of the sixth (seventh) commandment there is a great deal of extremely 
detailed instruction on sexual matters. It is difficult to believe that 
such detailed information is necessary for confessors. 

Volumes iii and iv deal with Pastoral Theology, and here we have 
expounded, on its practical side, the whole Roman system. Criticism 
would inevitably be directed less against this particular work than 
against the system itself, but there is much that will be painful to the 
non-Catholic reader. The question which arises is: What conception of 
God underlies such teaching? It may be doubted whether the author, 
who is a Churchman, has ever faced that question. Does the Creator 
of the spiral nebulae feel concern for such questions as whether the 
nibbling of a piece of skin from the finger or the swallowing of a drop 
of water adhering to a dental-plate is a breach of the eucharistic fast ? 

One point is noticeable, and that is the paucity of references to the 
New Testament throughout the work. The canons of the Church, the 
opinions of Jesuit fathers, the decrees of popes, are quoted on every 
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page; but the New Testament seems hardly to rank as a major 
authority. 

It is to be hoped that this work will be widely read outside the 
Roman Church. P. GARDNER-SMITH. 


Reconstruction of Early Christian Documents, by HERBERT WARREN 
BarpsLey. (Vol. I. S.P.C.K., 1935.) 


MR BaRDSLEY uses a quite remarkable knowledge of the apocryphal 
literature of the New Testament to reconstruct the earlier and superior 
documents, which have been distorted by incompetent editors into the 
Gospels and Acts of the N.T. He assumes as his first canon of 
apocryphal criticism (‘of great importance, which may be stated without 
any qualification’) that no apocryphist whose work either survives or 
underlies any existing document was capable of inventing a statement 
purporting to be historical which would possess any vraisemblance for a 
modern scholar’. The reader who is familiar with the dreary futilities 
of most apocryphal writings is inclined to agree at first sight. But 
Mr Bardsley’s principle is found to mean that any statement in any 
apocryphal writer, which possesses (in Mr Bardsley’s opinion) the 
smallest degree of probability, must come from an earlier and more 
respectable source. The result is a whole array of hypothetical apo- 
cryphal and pre-canonical works, each designated by an appropriate 
symbol. Out of this bewildering army of hypothetical documents he 
reconstructs the original resurrection-narrative. (One of the authorities 
used is the ‘ original ending of Mark’; it was suppressed because the 
author of our ‘ long ending’ wished to exalt Peter and belittle the other 
Apostles.) Unfortunately this early document proves to contain the 
logion ‘1 am not a bodiless demon’ of the Gospel to the Hebrews and 
the Kerygma Petri, In early Christian literature, as in Jewish, daporov 
can only mean a ‘devil’, except in circles with a training in philosophy. 
Only the studies of Alexandria used the word in its neutral sense, hence 
it is possible for Tertullian to pervert the ‘demon’ of Socrates into a 
devil. The term proves that the whole of this tradition is secondary 
and Alexandrine. (It is noticeable that even the LXX never use 
ciéaipwv and its derivatives, any more than the New Testament.) 

A specimen of Mr Bardsley’s methods will shew alike his learning and 
his ingenuity. How did Papias come to attribute to Jesus the millen- 
arian vine and wheat of II Baruch? Leucius, who plays a large part in 
the reconstruction, is the solution. From Jesus may come the words 
quoted by Papias, ‘They shall see who come to those times’; the 
original form no doubt was, ‘He that hath eyes to see, shall see’. 
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St John preached a sermon, which ‘represents Christ as transmuting 
the Baruch apocalyptic in words which seem to be based on Christ’s : 
“except a corn of wheat... .”, and in xv 4 he uses the phrase “‘ much 
fruit” in connexion with the vine’. Leucius expanded the text and 
abbreviated the sermon into the story of Papias (with help from an 
assumed original Acts of Paul). We are not told in what relation 
Papias, the Fourth Gospel, and Leucius stand to the Fourth Eclogue of 
Vergil and the sixteenth Epode of Horace. 

It may be added that it is necessary for the whole of Mr Bardsley’s 
reconstruction that Cerinthus should have been a judaizer, a belief 
which rests only on what may be a blunder but looks more like a 
deliberate misrepresentation on the part of Epiphanius; and that 
Hegesippus should be a good historian. His account of the martyrdom 
of James, the Lord’s brother, shews that he was nothing of the kind. 

WiILFrep L. Knox. 


The Son of God, by Kart ApDam. Translated by PHiLip HEREFORD. 
(Sheed & Ward, London, 1934.) 


THE chief interest of this essay in Christology lies in the emphasis 
which its author lays upon the true humanity of Jesus, and his out- 
spoken recognition of the presence of contemporary modes of thought 
in the utterances recorded in the Gospels. Omniscience is not affirmed 
of the Incarnate Son. Starting from the human, the ‘heroic’, Jesus, 
Karl Adam is led on to find in the consubstantial Sonship the explana- 
tion of His Person. There is fine observation and sane comment in 
several chapters, but if judged by the standards of scholarship the value 
of the work is slight. The chapter on the sources is confused and un- 
satisfactory, and the author is too fond of unreal dilemmas : either we 
must fall back upon theories of Christ-myth, ov we must accept ‘the 
objective, the historical, the dogmatic Christ’. He speaks hardly of 
the labours of critical scholarship, but the inconsistencies in his own 
attitude towards critical problems are patent, and the seeming approval 
of Sievers’s claim that rhythmical analysis has proved ‘that the Apostles, 
John and Peter in particular, had a large share in the formation of the 
text of the Gospels’ is unworthy. 

Though the scholarship is feeble, the book has interest and im- 
portance as shewing that within the Roman Catholic Church other 
doctrinal tendencies are present alongside the neo-Thomist revival. 
Karl Adam looks back with regret to the period when theologians 
had not yet learnt to make neat separation between faith and knowledge, 
natural and supernatural. ‘To this separation he traces the disastrous 
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* secularization’ of nature which he finds to be characteristic of the 
modern world. 


Remarques sur la littérature épistolaire du Nouveau Testament, by 
ALFRED Loisy. (Libr. Emile Nourry, Paris, 1935.) 


M. Lotsy’s latest work is an epilogue to the Waissance du Christianisme. 
He elaborates his theory, outlined in that work, of the composite 
character of the Pauline Epistles and defends his view against criticisms 
and objections which have been raised in various quarters. The same 
general trend may be observed in all M. Loisy’s N.T. Criticism: as 
formerly in dealing with the Fourth Gospel and with the Lucan writings 
he believed himself able to distinguish an early and valuable source 
which a later and unscrupulous editor has worked up into the book 
we know, so now he holds that the Pauline Epistles contain original 
Pauline letters, but that these authentic documents have been inter- 
polated with the elaborations of a non-Pauline mysticism of redemption. 
The last chapter is a detailed reply to Guignebert’s criticism of Za 
Naissance. M. Loisy does not, in my judgement, meet Guignebert’s 
appeal to ‘the irresistible movement of the Epistles’, nor do justice to 
his contention that this impression has weight against the hypothesis— 
and it is no more than a hypothesis—that the Epistles are clumsy 
compilations. When M. Loisy characterizes the Epistle to the Romans 
as ‘un pot-pourri de gnoses et de moralités’, he is not persuasive. 


The Synoptic Gospels, by JAMES Harpy Ropes. (Harvard University 
Press, 1934.) 

Tus posthumous publication (117 pp.) gives the substance of four 
lectures on the Synoptic Gospels. They are pleasantly written and 
designed, it seems, for a popular audience. The most arresting feature 
of the book is Dr Ropes’s questioning of the reality of ‘Q’. ‘Q’ is, 
he insists, a mere hypothesis, and very surprisingly he favours the 
suggestion that Luke was dependent upon the first Canonical Gospel. 
It is much to be regretted that we shall now never know how Dr Ropes 
would have defended this view against the objections— generally thought 
cogent—to which it is exposed. J. M. Creep. 


Une Eglise Tchique au XV* Siecle: L’ Unité des Freres. Par Victor L. 
Tapié. (Librairie Ernest Leroux, Paris.) 

Dr Tapi#’s expansion of his article in the Revue des Sciences 

Religieuses (April 1931) provides a useful account of a most important 
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stage in the history of the Unitas Fratrum which will be welcomed by 
students, both for its own merits and for the copious references to 
Slavonic sources, with quotations in which the original is for the most 
part accompanied by a rendering for the benefit of the unlearned. The 
story is well told, not without passing comparisons which give pause, like 
that of Hus and St Francis, or the comment on the death of the Emperor 
Sigismond so soon after the signature of the Compacts of 1436: ‘Qu’on 
imagine Bonaparte, disparaissant au lendemain du Concordat: quelle 
menace pour!’ceuvre accomplie!’ The relations with Pius II, who 
refused to confirm the Compacts in 1462, and the consequences of the 
Schism of 1467, afford an opportunity for a discussion of the attitude 
adopted in regard to the question of Orders and the Eucharist, with the 
later modifications introduced as a new generation brought new ways of 
looking at the problems with which the Brethren found themselves 
confronted. Dr Tapié succeeds, in spite of the necessary limitations 
imposed by the scale of his book, in giving a real impression of the aims 
and work of those upon whom, like Podiebrad, Rokycana, Gregory, and 
Koranda, fell so heavy a share of responsibility, and his narrative gains 
in effectiveness by its frank recognition of difficulties and occasional 
epigrams which, if not more true than most epigrams, are shrewd rather 
than ‘ pedantick, insolent, theatrick’. It is curious that in his conclusion 
his thoughts go back once more to the Napoleonic era for a comparison 
with the position of the Brethren at the end of the fifteenth century. 
‘On peut songer (avec bien des réserves, naturellement) & la situation 
de la Petite-F.glise, dans la France de Napoléon ou de la Restauration. 
Qui pouvait comprendre la Petite-Fglise vers 1820, s’il n’était Frangais 
d’avant 1789? Qui, & la fin du xvé sitcle, comprenait en Europe, s’il 
n’était Tchéque, l’utraquisme de Koranda?’ We may be allowed to hope 
that Dr Tapié will carry the story further. 
CLAUDE JENKINS, 
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